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G. M. PEET PACKING COMPANY 


== PORK AND BEEF PACKERS ==b 


FARMER PEET’S TASTIMEATS 
AND WHOLE-PIG PORK SAUSAGE 


lll CHESANING, MICHIGAN Ill 


H. D. PEET, PRESIDENT COMPLETE 
T. O. JONES, VICE-PRESIDENT 2/17/31 LIVESTOCK 
G. M. PEET, SEc’Y-TREAS. MARKET 


John E. Smith Sons Co. 
20 Broadway 
Buffalo, N. Ye 


Gentlemen:-= 

We have used one of your #4-A Mixers for some time and have 
never had a minute's trouble with ite We are more than satisfied 
with the service this machine is giving us and with the quality 
of the work it is turning out. 


Yours respectfully, 


AP/CI Ge Me Peet Packing Coe 
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is a necessary machine in the 
production of quality sausage. 
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It enables you to turn out a 
tastier, even textured, finer 


flavored, more uniform product. an R 
ri P Center tilting hopper; silent chain drive. 


Made in 5 sizes—for motor or pulley. 


Most of the prominent packers are “BUFFALO” users! 
JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N.Y., U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: Chicago, IIl. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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Maintenance Costs on Meat Plant Boilers 


How Furnace Repairs Can Be Kept Down 
With Suitable Design and the Use of 
Good Materials and Good Workmanship 


Accurate, complete meat plant 
boiler room records, properly 
used, are essential for economical 
operation. 

They quickly reflect bad condi- 
tions, enabling immediate investi- 
gation and correction. 


They assist the operating 
executive to compare supplies and 
equipment and to standardize on 
those which give best results. 


Boiler maintenance has become of in- 
creasing importance during the past 
few years, due to higher ratings, the 
use of pre-heated air, automatic stok- 
ers, cheap fuels, etc. 

Brickwork is particularly liable to 
quick failure unless the best practices 
are followed and every precaution 
taken to use suitable materials prop- 
erly installed. 


In the following article a meat plant 
“eer gives from his experience some 
valuable facts on reducing maintenance 
costs on boiler brickwork. 


His suggestion for laying up firebrick 
walls without a bonding material will aid 
packers to keep within reason the mount- 
ing cost of boiler maintenance. 


Better Boiler Brickwork 
By H. M. Toombs. 

Continued efforts to reduce meat 
plant production costs are reflected in 
more serious attention given to the 
smaller economies of steam generation. 


While much has been accomplished . 


in the way of increased efficiencies and 
waste elimination, it is generally recog- 
nized that proper maintenance is one of 
the most important factors contributing 
to efficiency. A policy that does not 


take proper maintenance into consider- 
ation quickly paves the way for prema- 
ture replacements. 

In the old days it was hardly neces- 
sary to scan every detail of operation 
so closely as it is now. Fuel and labor 
were cheap, and little attention needed 
to be paid to the minor boiler room 
costs. 

Designs and materials now are con- 
stantly changing to keep pace with the 
demands of progress. It is important, 
therefore, to. follow closely all improve- 
ments advocated by manufacturers. 


Fire Bric Ware 
2 
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When this is done advantage can 
then be taken of the latest equipment 
when making renewals. In this way 
subsequent maintenance is lessened and 
improved operation obtained. 

Practically every material under the 
sun is used in meat plant maintenance, 
and as all of these materials are in turn 
manufactured or handled by, other con- 
cerns, it follows naturally that the meat 
plant becomes the target of many high 
pressure salesmen. 

Experience the Best Guide. 

Among materials that in years past 
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PROPER FURNACE DESIGN 


MINIMIZES ERODING ACTION. 


Maintenance of furnaces can be kept down by the use of air or water cooled 


blocks along the clinker line. Ventilat 


The use of water-cooled pipe 
shown in the sketch at the right. 


refractory blocks are usually employed. 


to prevent burning out of the lower course is 
This etontively prevents the adherence of all 


clinkers and protects a vital point of the wall 


Another design that has proved very effective is to set back the main wall and 
corbel the bricks out to the grate line, as shown at the left. 
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FURNACE WALL WITHOUT BINDER GIVES GOOD RESULTS. 


This furnace wall is laid up dry, with no binder between the bricks. 


Particular 


attention must be given to selecting absolutely uniform bricks for a lasting job. The 
water-cooled pipe at the bottom allows a fire from wall to wall, thus obtaining full 
use of the grate area and reducing air leakage at the side walls. 


have been given little attention is fire- 
brick. 


The average person would have to do 
a great deal of heavy thinking to con- 
nect up fire brick with lard marketed 
in 1-lb. packages. Nevertheless, in the 
chain of events that brings the finished 
product from the meat plant to the con- 
sumer, firebrick is almost as necessary 
as the hog. 


Rules, formulas and laboratory analy- 
sis cannot be used as the only safe- 
guards in the problems of furnace 
maintenance. Operating records are 
indispensible, in spite of the extensive 
studies that have been made in the arts 
of ceramics and crystology. 


This is particularly -true when it 
comes to choosing a particular make 
of firebrick or plastic. Unfortunately, 
one type of firebrick is not suitable for 
the great variety of furnace conditions. 
In the past, when costs were low, almost 
any refractory served the purpose well. 
Consequently, as high boiler ratings, 
use of pre-heated air and the practice 
of burning the lower grades of coal 
developed, there was a general tendency 
to under-estimate the complexity of 
this problem. 

Laboratories are relied on to deter- 
mine accurately the melting points of 
brick. Therefore, it seems natural to 
stress the fact that the brick having 
the highest possible melting point is the 
one to adopt. Later it was observed 


that this melting point was affected 
materialiy by fly-ash fusing with the 
brick and forming slag. This ran down 
the face of the wall, produced a soften- 


ing action much like the melting of ice, 
and resulted in a reducing effect. 


What Is “Heat Head”? 


Another result was that produced by 
the heat head. We readily can measure 
the amount of water flowing in a pipe 
when we know the pipe area and water 
pressure. Heat has the same funda- 
mental relations. There is still an un- 
explored field in the study of heat 
pressure or heat head. We can measure 
heat quantities very accurately, but we 


“know little about heat head. 


The physical action was spalling, 
cracking and strains set up by expan- 
sion and contraction. Photo-miscro- 
scopic studies have revealed undreamed 
of ¢dombinations in miniature crystalline 
form that cause planes of clevage. The 
addition of various mineral substances 
have changed these and have led to re- 
markable progress in increasing the 
durability of firebrick by eliminating 
internal strains. 

Factors that call for study to pro- 
long furnace life includé the kinds of 
brick, shape and uniformity of mix- 
ture; the material, either fire clay or 
high temperature cement used in join- 
ing, thinness of joints, bonding, meth- 
ods of firing, exposure to radiant heat 
and heat head. All in all such a study 
is about as intricate a problem as there 
is in the engineering field. 

Points on Furnace Design. 

In attempting to lengthen the life of 
furnace brickwork it is necessary to 
realize the heat limits of the grade of 
brick to be used. Ordinary steel has a 
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tensile strength of 60,000 Ibs. per 
square inch. If double the strength of 
a piece of steel is required, two pieces 
are put together. However, the melt. 
ing temperature of firebrick is a fixed 
quality, and any amount of compound. 
ing serves to lessen this point. The 
action of the heat head can not be neg- 
lected, otherwise failure will result. 

Therefore the furnace design is of 
utmost importance, and construction 
should be such that the heat head wil] 
be as low as possible. 


There are so many different combina- 
tions of boilers, grates, fuels and oper- 
ating conditions that no attempt will 
be made to suggest a furnace design, 
It should be kept in mind, however, 
that the heat head should be kept low, 
and that the furnace should not present 
a “bottled-up” condition. 

In selecting a firebrick, too much 
stress can not be placed on uniformity. 
Only a brick absolutely true in all 
dimensions and with all surfaces 
parallel should be used. 

While the art of making brick has 
made some progress, many things are 
still to be desired. Under no condition 
should a tolerance of more than 2 per 
cent be allowed in any dimension. This 
is important, because it permits of thin 
joints and prevents exposing edges, 
which are the most vulnerable part of 
the brick. 


Good Workmanship Essential. 

There is a world of advertising liter- 
ature explaining the merits of high 
temperature cements. There are many 
good reasons for using these cements 
and fire clay, and probably some not 90 
good. 

But regardless of the excellence of 
brick or cement, there is no substitute 
for good workmanship. This is by far 
the most important factor in obtaining 
a lasting job, and yet in manufacturers’ 
efforts to outdo each other in effective 
advertising, this angle is completely 
disregarded. 

It is a strange fact that when the 
ordinary brick-layer puts up a side wall 
25 to 50 per cent of the bonding mate- 
rial goes down through the grate, and 
never sees a resting place either on the 
face of the wall or between the bricks. 

The best way to assure a good job 
is to secure a unifrom brick, and have 
it laid up absolutely dry, rubbing each 
brick into place so that it has a true bed 
and the edges meet uniformly all 
around. Such a wall, if not too high, 
will withstand any physical action due 
to temperature changes. 

Laying Brick Walls Dry. 

There is plenty of room for expal- 


sion in such a wall, and spalling will be 
(Continued on page 37.) - 
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Quality Product Well Merchandized Increases 
Dried Beef Sales Ten Times Over 


Dried beef is a standard meat 
specialty, and a good seller when 
made right. But it must be made 
right. 

Packers not equipped to meet 
the exacting requirements of 
quality dried beef production can 
still make money on dried beef— 
by handling a recognized quality 
product as distributors. 

What quality will do for dried 
beef trade is illustrated by the 
experience of the Cudahy Bros. 


Co., Cudahy, Wis., which increased’ 


its dried beef sales one thousand 
per cent in less than two years! 


Not only that, but they found 
it easy to get a premium over the 
market price. 

In the early spring of 1929 Cudahy 
Bros. Co., Cudahy, Wis., found they 
were not living up to their possibilities 
in dried beef sales. They decided to do 
something about it. Today they are 
selling ten times the amount of dried 
beef they formerly sold. 

Larger Sales at Better Price. 

But this is only half the story. The 
other is that they are finding it a 
simple task to dispose of their dried 
beef production at a premium over 
market prices. 

When the department was reorgan- 
ized new facilities and equipment were 
thought to be ample for several years 
tocome. But dried beef sales increased 
more rapidly than had been anticipated, 
and as:a‘ result it was necessary re- 
cently to double the department’s 
former capacity. 

New modern smokehouses were placed 
in service recently, and curing facilities 
have been enlarged. These facilities 
give the plant a capacity of 2,500,000 
lbs. of dried beef per year. In two 
years Cudahy Bros. dried beef has be- 
come nationally known, possibly the 
shortest period of time in which any 
manufacturer of dried beef has become 
such an important factor in the trade. 

How has the company been able to 
hang up this record? 

It’s the old story so often told and so 
infrequently appreciated —a quality 
product brought to the attention of 
buyers seeking such merchandise. 

Packer as a Distributor. 

Cudahy Bros. Co. thinks it sees what 
may become a trend in the meat trade. 
This is a tendency to discontinue the 
manufacture of specialties, and to buy 
such needs from others specializing in 


their manufacture. Cudahy Bros. pro- 
duction of dried beef is now going 
principally to packers, wholesalers and 
jobbers for slicing and packaging in 
consumer packages, and this is the 
market in which they are particularly 
interested. 

If methods in the Cudahy plant teach 
the dried beef manufacturer any worth 
while facts, they are the value of a 
rigid adherence to methods and proc- 
esses that have been tried and proved, 
and a close personal check-up of all 
details by the one who is personally 
responsible for results. 





All curing is done in barrels. These 
are filled about three-fourths full of 
meat, the head is put in place and the 
pickle is added through the bung. The 
barrels are then rolled and stacked in a 
temperature of 36 to 38 degs. Fahr. 
The curing period varies according to 
the weight of the cuts, the average 
time being about 75 or 80 days. 

But in curing, as in other details of 
processing, each lot is watched care- 
fully. Dependence is not placed solely 
on time as a means of determining 
when the cure is complete. When a lot 
is fully cured the meats are taken out 


TEMPERATURES IMPORTANT IN SMOKING DRIED BEEF. 
In the dried beef smokehouses of the Cudahy Bros. Co. thermometers hang at 


different points. 


These are checked several times each day, and temperatures and 


ventilation are adjusted so that uniform conditions prevail in all parts of the house. 


All other details of processing are also watched closely. 


This personal supervision, 


the company believes, is mainly responsible for the popularity it dried beef enjoys. 
Leon K. Manaster, in charge of dried beef production and sales for the company, is 


shown reading the thermometer. 


Manufacturing and sales of dried 
beef in this plant have been placed 
under the direct charge of one man, 
Leon K. Manaster. If anything goes 
wrong, if product is not up to standard, 
if sales are not satisfactory, the com- 
pany looks to him for an explanation. 

Care in the Processing. 

If quality dried beef is to be pro- 
duced Cudahy Bros. believe the start 
must be made with first-class cuts. In 
this case selection is rigid. There never 
is any hesitancy in rejecting meat not 
up to standard in quality, cut and trim. 
Uniformity is particularly stressed. 


of pickle, regardless of the time they 
have been in cure. A very high degree 
pickle is used, but great care is taken 
to assure good color and flavor. 

Scrupulous cleanliness in the curing 
cellar and other departments is insisted 
on. Attention to this detail aids mate- 
rially in the production of good prod- 
uct. In the Cudahy plant each depart- 
ment is cleaned up thoroughly after the 
day’s work. 

When the meats ure removed from 
cure they are trimmed carefully before 
going into soak, The soaking is done 

(Continued on page 42.) 





Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 





NEW CLOVER FARM MEMBERS. 


Independent retailers in central New 
England are the newest additions to 
the ranks of the Clover Farm voluntary 
chain, which originated five years ago 
in Cleveland, O. Today there are more 
than 3,000 independent retailers in 
seventeen states enrolled in the organi- 
zation. The New England members are 
in Worcester County, Mass., and 
throughout Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. 

ne 


FIRST NATIONAL EXPANDS. 


First National Stores (New England 
chain) has_ acquired the Economy 
Stores Co. of Pittsfield, Mass., com- 
prising 19 retail stores and one whole- 
sale unit, according to an announcement 
from the office of Chas. F. Adams, 
treasurer of-First National. The newly 
acquired stores will be operated by 
First National from its East Hartford, 
Conn., base ‘as a part of its Economy 
division. Annual volume of the Econ- 
omy Stores has been approximately 
$500,000. 

—_—@-—— 
A. & P. HAS BIGGEST YEAR. 


Sales of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. again exceeded the billion 
dollar mark in the fiscal year ended 
February 28, 1931, and the company re- 
ports that year as the most successful 
in its history. A. & P. operates nearly 
16,000 stores throughout the United 
States, and has continued its yearly 
increase in volume. This volume in- 
crease has been recorded in every year 
with one exception since 1918. 


Every item of the company’s operat- 
ing report for the last year shows an 
expansion over the comparable figure 
for the preceding year. Profit per 
dollar on sales, amounting to 2.88 cents, 
was the largest realized since 1924, and 
compared with 2.49 cents per dollar of 
sales in the two preceding years. This 
reflects a combination of improved sales 
efficiency and careful inventory accum- 
ulation. The latter fact is indicated by 
the total of inventories on hand, 
amounting to $59,973,792, a decline 
from the 1930 total of over $9,300,000. 

Sales for the year amounted to 
$1,065,806,885, an increase of 1.1 per 
cent over the previous year, despite 
lower commodity prices which are indi- 
cated in the announcement that retail 
tonnage prices last year were $205.32 
as against $217.61 the previous year. 

Comparative figures for the years 
ended February 28, 1931 and 1930: 
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Tonnage, 5,190,955, against 4,842,116; 
number of stores, 15,737, compared with 
15,418; net income, $30,742,775, against 
$26,219,631. 
ed 
CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


Sales of H. C. Bohack for the four 
weeks ended March 28 amounted to 
$2,713,506, compared with $2,324,770 
for the corresponding 1930 period. 
Sales for the eight weeks ended March 
28 totaled $5,436,189, against $4,659,614 
during the same period in 1930. 

The Jewel Tea Co., Inc., reports its 
sales for the four weeks ended March 
21, 1931, were $1,091,724, as compared 
with $1,284,868 for parallel weeks in 
1930, a decrease of 15.03 per cent. The 
average number of sales routes for 
parallel weeks in 1931 was 1,288, and in 
1930, 1,224. Sales for the first twelve 
weeks of 1931 were $3,265,990, as com- 
pared with $3,693,872 for a like period 
in 1930, a decrease of 11.58 per cent. 
For these weeks the average number of 
oo. in 1931 was 1,285, and in 1930, 
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DISCUSS BUSINESS PROBLEMsg, 


Possibilities of business stabilization 
will be appraised in the light of prac. 
tical business experience and in the 
perspective of actual government at the 
nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which will be held at Aton! 
City, N. J., April 28-May 1. Many im. 
portant problems and questions are due 
to come up for discussion, according to 
the preliminary announcement of the 
meeting. These include the effects of 
government competition on business, 
government policy in relation to limite 
tions on production and m 
effects of the anti-trust laws, a 
ture and land policy, public Pies 
taxation, banking and credit. 

fo 

FIRST NATIONAL 1930 SALES, 


Sales of First National Stores for 
1980 were previously announced as 
$64,599,000, compared with $107,635,000 
in 1929. However, this figure is about 
$43,000,000 short of the total sales an. 
nounced for the year ended March 3L 
ae iy which were approximately $107, 


Food Takes First Place in Retail Sales of 
Most Ohio and Georgia Cities 


Food is of first importance in the re- 
tail sales of Cleveland and in four of 
the seven other cities in Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, having a population of 
over 10,000. 

These sales constitute an average of 
41 per cent of the total and range from 
22 per cent to 61 per cent at the 
various points. The U. S. Census of 
Distribution figures show that in eight 


- other Ohio cities food sales stood first 


in six, second in one and third in an- 
other. Thirty-five per cent of Cleve- 
land’s retail business is done by chains. 

In 14 cities and towns of Georgia re- 
tail food sales held first place in nine 


and second place in five. In these 
Georgia centers chain stores did an 
average of 18 per cent of all retail busi- 
ness done, the highest percentage of 
chain sales being shown for Atlanta 
with 30 per cent and the lowest for 
Griffin with 10 per cent. The average 
of food sales at all Georgia points her 
reported is. 25 per cent of retail total. 

Total food sales, percentage of re 
tail sales, number and sales of grocery 
stores with meat departments, and 
number and sales of meat markets are 
reported as follows by the 1930 Census 
of Distribution, covering. business done 
in 1929: Be 


FOOD SALES AND OUTLETS IN 14 GEORGIA TOWNS AND CITIES 




















Grocery stores 

Total food P. C. of all with meat Meat markets. 

sales. retail sales. No. fa ng No. Sales. 

NOE a sccscnesosehaee nese $ 1,990,449 23 23 $ 798,757 7 $ 189; 
BEE. ntdecdctesvceonvepses 2,269,805 23 ll 892 7 
BED enuusdhvecsesscdente 82,205,962 20 628 20,216,053 145 
seed ve ukacneks beens 5,902,306 24 106 2,153,503 85 
i ccccccccccccocess 1,552,631 27 21 368, 27 
Columbus ......-..eeecceeee 5,162,076 23 81 2,712,127 22 

DE Gaackiavewesawe sae ,899, 31 20 908, 2 Lif 

a aebessacedendecocect bee = = pepe R Bi 
SENEEEN abi yebiccvcoscsuenves 5,707,772 22 67 2,740,068 29 
BROMRG 2. cccccccccccccccces ore 576 26 Poa 773, 14 
ee are Ke 27 89 2,354,221 100 
bkvek ater ekoos 1 26 48 605, 1 
Valoste 2. cccccccccccccece teas 280 22 22 610,051 11 
FOOD SALES AND OUTLETS IN 9 OHIO TOWNS AND OITIES. 
Grocery stores 

Total food P. C. of all with meat or og Meat markets. 

sales. retail sales. No. Sales. No. Sales. 
Cleveland .....csccessccees $119,147,316 22 876 $31, 684,940 1,015 
Lakewood ..ccccecsescecss 8,020, 36.68 44 2,983,895 60 
ne Heights ...... 6,015,467 55.14 22 2;002,552 29 
SOnesresed 3,342,719 28.39 15 1,231,972 22 
Shaker ‘Heights epencecese 689,837 36.70 4 250,7 eee 
Garfield Heights ......... 684,336 51.04 8 225,876 6 
DE cis n'aybboa ss scavecss 754,068 60.77 13 283,610 8 
aoe Deke S RaW S bes one.cone eK or sa bY oe 3 

Rpustdebal sbusecece : ‘ 

SES cuundocanccceuccesses 582,741 25 172 5,416, 58 
SED” NG woassecvesesen ss 39,189,393 28 568 23,358, 161 
EMER cecscccevicrccasscecs 5,388,334 27 46 1,717, 61 
MRRRRE occ ccccccccccccces 248, : 22 a 1,865,829 22 
BEE File nase taskes ove wes 4,447,639 25 83 2.e7a.0T8 23 
SEN 5 aed 5 665 dao Bab ooe 5,491,706 39 68 3,559, 81: 16 
SIND: Sc ee dswecctecis 4 \ 18 Be 1,979,840 cw 
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Impure Curing Ingredients As a Possible 
Cause of Meat Curing Troubles 


Many things may happen dur- 
ing the meat-curing process to 
cause sour, off-color or off-flavor 
meats. 

Sometimes the cause is easily 
found and remedied. At other 
times only the most careful search 
will reveal it. 

Salt is not usually considered as 
a source of curing troubles. But 
one curing expert believes the im- 
purities sometimes found in salt 
may cause poor results and losses. 
meme frente Sait may Pease trouble 
is discussed in the following article. 
Packers who have curing troubles of long 
standing may find in the information 


given the clue to the solution of some of 
their problems. 


Some Points on Curing 


By Curing Foreman. 

Quality cured meat products start 
with quality hogs. 

Curing is not a production process in 
the strict sense of the word. Its func- 
tion is to preserve. It cannot add 
quality any more than canning can add 
to the original quality of fruits and 
vegetables. Unless the raw material is 
right, superior results in the finished 
product cannot be expected. 

The first step in the production of 
quality cured meats, therefore, must be 
the careful selection of the meats to go 
into cure. When this has been done, 
the quality must be kept through all 
details of the processing operations 
from the shackling pens to the store of 
the retailer. 

This means that every detail of pro- 
duction must be right, and that there 
must be a close supervision and check- 
up to prevent things going wrong. 

No one knows better than the curing 
foreman what this means. A batch of 
meats will come out of cure off-color or 
off-flavor; perhaps some will be sour. 
Only the most diligent search, in many 
cases, will reveal the source of the 
trouble. Sometimes it never is dis- 
covered, 

Often a bad condition in the finished 
product will crop up at more or less 
frequent intervals over a long period of 
time, only eventually to disappear and 
be forgotten until it again shows up. 

Analysis Revealed Impurities. 


In our plant we recently had a quan- 
tity of sour bacon. Processes were 
checked and rechecked without discov- 
ering the cause, until finally it was sug- 
gested that the salt used might be to 
blame. 

It happened that at the time we were 
trying out a new brand of curing salt, 


and while it was not believed that the 
salt was at fault, it was decided to 
have it analyzed, principally because 
there seemed to be nothing else to do. 

The manufacturer had made the 
usual claims of quality, but the chem- 
ist’s report showed the salt contained 
impurities and we now believe these 
were responsible for our trouble. 

Among these was calcium sulphate. 
The claim has been made that this im- 
purity, and perhaps some others, when 
present in salt used for meat curing, is 
liable to cause some trouble of the sort 
we were experiencing. It clogs the 
pores by which the salt penetrates the 
meat, it has been said, and prevents the 
rapid and thorough diffusion of the salt 
through the meat. 


Quick Salt Penetration Desirable. 


We cannot vouch for the accuracy of 
this, but every curing foreman knows 
that rapid penetration of the salt into 
the meat is very desirable. If the salt 
penetration proceeds slowly, or if tem- 
peratures in the curing cellar are not 
held at the proper point, bacterial ac- 
tion may get under way quickly. Sour- 
ing may be the result. 

We have had cases of souring which 
may have been caused by incorrect 
cellar temperatures at the start of the 
curing operation. We have had other 
cases where we were sure temperatures 
were not at fault. 
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In every such case an analysis of the 
salt showed the presence of impurities. 
We have concluded, therefore, that 
these are undesirable in curing salt, and 
we take considerable pains to buy salt 
that is free from them. 

If certain impurities by tending to 
clog the pores of the meat and thus 
slow up penetration, increase the ten- 
dency of the meat to sour, this should 
be sufficient reason to avoid the use of 
salt containing them. But the time it 
takes to cure meat and the speed with 
which products can be turned over are 
factors of considerable importance not 
given enough attention, perhaps, by 
some curing foremen. 

Pure Salt Is Worth More. 


In our case we want a thorough cure, 
but we don’t want to take an unneces- 
sarily long time to get it. To us time 
is money. If a compound present as an 
impurity in salt slows up salt penetra- 
tion it must necessarily increase the 
time of the meats in cure. 

We have been told that in refining 
salt the removal of certain substances 
is not a simple operation. If this is so, 
the expense of refining must add to the 
cost of the finished product. 

And while it is not advocated that the 
packer judge the purity of a salt by 
the price asked for it, it seems that a 
low price should lead to the suspicion 
that all of the impurities have not been 
removed—assuming, of course, that 
they were present in the first place. 

And here, it seems, is a good place 
to say something about salt prices. 
Some curing foremen with whom the 
writer has talked seem not to have a 
very clear idea of salt values and 
prices. 

Suppose high-grade, pure salt does 
cost a little more than salt that has riot 


(Continued on page 65.) 





GOOD SALT AN AID IN PROPER MEAT PROCESSING. 


Salt, one curing foreman suggests, plays a more important part in the production 
of — cured meats than is sometimes appreciated. Some impurities are detrimental 
and may cause below-standard products and troubles in processing. 
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CANNED FOOD MARKET GROWS. 

Net earnings of Libby, McNeill ‘& 
Libby for the fiscal year endéd Feb- 
ruary 28, 1931 amounted to $2,130,- 
357.45 compared with $2,822,531.94 in 
the preceding year. After the pay- 
ment of dividends on preferred stock 
issues there was carried to the surplus 
account $796,855.45. The total of this 
account is now $6,804,267.89. 

During the year the company cleared 
up all of its back dividends in arrears 
on preferred stock and changed and 
strengthened its capital structure. 
Back dividends on old preferred stock 
were paid in shares of 6 per cent non- 
cumulative second preferred stock. 
The change in capital structure reduced 
the dividend rate on $8,000,000 of the 
old preferred issue from 7 per cent to 
6 per cent. i 

In his letter to the shareholders 
under date of April 9, 1931, President 
Edw. G. McDougall said: “Both eco- 
nomically and financially the year 1930 
has been marked by unusual events 
which could not fail to have their in- 
fluence on industry. However, notwith- 
standing the development of the world- 
wide economic depression, we have 
maintained physical volume approxi- 
mately the same as in 1929.‘ Naturally, 
because of lower price levels the dollar 
volume of our sales is smaller than it 
was in that year. On the other hand, 
lower material prices and operating 
costs have enabled us to replace the 
inventories of last year with current 
production at more favorable costs.” 


Canned foods are finding an ever- 
increasing market, according to the ex- 
perience of this company. “There has 
probably never been a time when 
housewives were buying canned foods 
at prices as low as they are today,” 
says the report. “Moreover, the quality 
was never better, as our research lab- 
oratories are constantly devising im- 
proved methods of growing as well as 
canning food products. While the dol- 
lar value of most food products has 
shrunk in recent months, the fact re- 
mains that more canned foods are be- 
ing consumed than ever before.” 

The comparative balance sheet of the 
company and subsidiary companies as 
of February 28, 1931, and March 1, 
1930, is as follows: 

ASSETS. 

Feb. 28, 1931. Mar. 1, 1930. 
Current and working 
assets: 


2,745,798.67 $ 2,601,321.59 


Cash 
Accounts receivable. 





5,345,827.67  8,273,195.21 
Inventories— 
eee 25,483,899.89 25,550,212.65 
ents and 
“woo RE 3,679,663.00° 3,744,204.46 
Growing cro. 
ete. ... “ty ca bw 4,366,070.76  4,108,525.92 
Prepaid insurance 
interest ..... 292,648.28 331,976.38 
$41,913,908.27 $44,609,526.21 
Sinking fund and other 
v Sree $ 1,942,900.94 $ 1,052,393.19 
Deferred expenses on 
ture con. sales 506,207.31 385,156.00 
Bond discount and 
DE nkcvucpeeten 570,999.41 630,531.14 
WEE isdeichatriceres 31,856,062.80 31,405,335.56 


veessee 12,118,681.76 11,695,029.11 





$64,676,405.97 $66,387,912.98 


LIABILITIES. 


Curtent liabilities: 

Notes and accounts 

eee $16,174,744.98 $18,467,126.29 
First mortgage 5% 

sinking fund fif- 

teen year gold 

bonds, dated Oc- 

tober 1, 1927 ..... 11,875,000.00 12,187,000.00 


Reserves—pension 
fund and others .. 1,292,398.10 1,196,374.25 


First preferred stock 
—7% cumulative 
—  Bepeleeee 

Second preferred 
stock—6% non- 
cumulative par $100 11,780,000.00 


Common stock, 675, 
000 shares, par $10 6,750,000.00 6,750,000.00 
6,804,267.89 9,787,412.44 


UO no snk ccecn 
$64,676,405.97 $66,387,912.98 
Net working capital..$5,739,163.20 $26,142,309.92 


Ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities. 2.59 to 1 


———4_-— 
CANADIAN PACKER REPORTS. 


Net earnings of Burns & Co., Ltd., 
Canadian meat packers, for the year 
ended December 31, 1930, were $687,531 
before interest, compared with $1,447,- 
007 for 1929 available for bond inter- 
est, depreciation, taxes and preferred 
dividends. Deducting preferred divi- 
dends paid in the last year, surplus was 
reduced to $14,662, from $325,637. The 
company earned its bond interest for 
1930 by a margin of $1,556, with no 
provision for depreciation. 

It was pointed out by John Burns, 
president of the company, that $225,000 
was spent during the year on necessary 
production and distribution facilities. 
These items were absorbed before cal- 
culating the earnings. He adds that 
the company’s inventory stood at the 
lowest point in many years. The year 
proved a difficult one, not only because 
of depressed conditions in Western 
Canada, but because of constantly fall- 
ing meat prices which necessitated in- 
ventory losses from the time the live 
animals were bought until the meat was 
sold some weeks later. 
~ The working capital is lower than in 
1929, comparative figures being: 


10,000,000.00 18,000,000.00 








2.42 tol 


1930. 1929. 
Current assets ............. $5,279,160 $8,218,261 
Current liabilities .......... 3,365,022 5,109,905 
Working capital ............ $1,914,138 $3,108,356 


Fixed assets are shown at $12,113,- 
385, compared with $11,886,430. The 
general reserve availavle for deprecia- 
tion is shown at $1,953,507, compared 
with $2,047,378 a year ago. Contingent 
liabilities stand at $1,488,427, compared 
with $324,700 a year ago. Inventories 
at cost or market amount to $2,674,394, 
compared with $3,967,955 for the pre- 
ceding year. 

The income and su 
the year ended Decem 
as follows: 


lus account for 
r 31 compares 


1930. 1929. 


Net earn from operations...$ 411,963 $1,042,359 
Add: Revenue from subs..... 252,242 374,978 














Other income and divd....... 23,326 28,670 
Net earmings ............+. 687,531 1,447,007 
EOE in ctecee. sacanboue 281,335 
SEE 53 5aes. sbi 544 8s Geis 685,975 646,218 
eS reer ee 30,000 
BG EE Sowa and de'revascays 1,556 489,454 
ap) iations 
Pref. Ris Saws sen hoa ne 312,531 416,250 
SE A Nich ate nebhesta Gssueebs > odeeuees 
Surp. for yYeOr .......sseccee *310,975 73,204 
Add: Prev. SUrp........sc00% 325,637 252,433 
Bal. carried forward........ 14,662 325,637 





a 
*Debit. =I 


BEATRICE CREAMERY EARNINGs, 


Net income of the Beatrice C 
Co. for the fiscal year ended February 
28, 1931, after all charges and income 
taxes, amounted to $3,389,373, com. 
pared with $2,533,498 for the previous 
year. Current assets at the end of the 
last fiscal year totaled $10,350 
including cash of $2,396,358, against 
current liabilities of $1,477,521. Work. 
ing capital increased to $8,872,610, 
Total assets were $34,136,147. . Steady 
and severe declines in dairy product 
prices cut into earnings. 

Net sales for the year ended Feb 
28, 1931, were $82,811,473, compared 
with $83,681,636 for the year ended 
February 28, 1930. Profit and loss 
surplus last year amounted to $3,338... 
764, against $2,863,640 for the preced- 
ing year. The decline in dollar Sales, 
stated C. H. Haskell, president, was due 
to the decline in value of the products 
handled. 

Comparative sales figures for produce 
are: Poultry, 14,750,109 Ibs., last-year, 
compared with 9,170,845 lbs., the pre- 
ceding year; eggs, 57,848,414 doz., com- 
pared with 57,119,285 doz.; cheese, 
ee Ibs., compared with 3,206,429 

s. 


fo -- 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 
The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on 
April 8, 1931, or nearest previous date, 


together with number of shares dealt 
in during the week, and closing prices 
yu April 1, 1931, or nearest previous 
ate: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended Apr. Apr. 
Apr. &. —Apr. 8.— 8. 1 
Ameal. Weether. 6... kcess coved See 2% 
eS, ar rerreniet ta 20 
Amer. H. & L. 2,500 6% 6% 6 
Do. Pfd...... 3,800 28% 22% 23 
Amer. Stores... 400 46 46 46 46 
Armour A...... 7,700 25% 2% 2 
TS eer 4,750 1% 1% 1 1 
Do. Ill. Pfd.. 1,450 22% 21% «21 
Do. Del. Pfd. 1,500 50% 50 50 52 
Barnett Leather 100 2% 2% 2% ot 
Beechnut Pack. 200 59% 59% 50% 
 ... Sit. i Sry Rae sie r 7% 
ie oer rer yeas 5 
Chick. C. Oil... 100 11% 1% % WH 
Childs Co. .... 1,000 26% 26 26 % 
Cudahy Pack... 200 46 46 Hh 464 
First Nat. Strs. 3,500 53 52 52 52 
Gen, Foods..... 9,900. 544% 5&4 544 «CO 
Gobel Co. ..... 3,200 8 8 8 8 
Gr.A.&P.1st Pfd | 20 120% 119% 120% 118% 
Do. New..... 400 256% 248 256% 245 
Hormel, G. A.. 150 25% 25% 25% 
Hygrade Food.. 5,100 6% 5% 6 
Kroger, G. & B.15, 31 29% #31 
Libby MeNeill.. 1, 12% 12 2 
MecMarr Strs... 400 9 9 9 
Diegar, GeOR... cake evecn ecden) seuee 
Mickelberry Co. 750 12% 12 12% Il 
it &, Sey ee 2 
Morrell & Co... 200 52% 52% 52% 
We Os GA oe. sb baw Ra Se 1 
es Fenres 100 1% 1% =1y &# 
Nat. Leather... 500 1 1 1 
Nat. Tea ..... 400 20% 20% 20 4 


Proc. & Gamble 2,000 68% 67% 
Do. Pr. Pfd. 20 


100% 100 
Rath Pack..... ease cones wanhe ee 
Safeway Strs... 3,700 59% 58% 50% 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 240 95% 95 95 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 110 105% 105% 105% 
BE 


ee eee te ee ee tee oo eeee 


Swift & Co.New 4,500 28% 28% 28% 


Do. Intl. ... 3,150 38 38 38 
WUE sca: base tee cas iugies Se 
U. @ Gees Wher. 655. ccc ees 
U. S. Leather.. (500 8% 8% 8 9 
” ep eaR aM 700 11% Uu% 1 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 100 88% 83% 88% oe 
sr bigs oh 1,000 24 24 24 18 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 200 57% 57 st Ot 
Wilson & Co... 1,300 2% 2 HY 
Do. Pfd...... 700 % 33 % 
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[EDITORIAL 


What Do You Call Normal Business? 


A great deal of the present slowed-up activity 
in industry and business may be attributed to the 
tendency to wait till things get back to normal. 

But who knows what is normal? Were the pre- 
war years normal? Has any post-war year been 
normal? Could the average of the past ten years 
be considered normal? Or should the year of best 
returns be considered the normal year? 

Many business men seem to feel that the latter 
is a pretty good measure, and because their cur- 
rent activities are below their best year they hesi- 
tate to inaugurate expenditures and drive for 
business. 


There is no commoner and more paralyzing 
form of bondage to the past, says a British writer, 
than this belief that, somewhere in the years that 
have gone, there is a normal to which business 
must return. Business, he says, is not a sheet of 
water which, after the passing of the storm, 
returns to be again the same flat mirror between 
the same sheltering hills; it is then water which 
bears the business man continually onward—now 
fast, now slow—to cataracts and shallows, valleys 
and level plains he has never seen before. 


The men who make progress in these days are 
those who ride the storm, not those who wait for 
the storm to subside. If there is such a thing as 
normal, it is not an average of past years only, it 
is an average of the past and the future—and the 
future is still unknown. For all we know, 1931 
may be the most “normal” year in all our busi- 
ness lives. 

The man who waits till there are no uncertain- 
ties before he shows enterprise will find his voyage 
bound in shallows and miseries, says the British 
critic. The time for determining the normality of 
today’s circumstances is a hundred years hence; 
the time for action is NOW. And he very aptly 
concludes that some men inherit greatness, some 
hustle around and achieve greatness, and some 
wear wide ribbons on their nose-glasses! 








Monkeying with the Buzz Saw 


A tax on lard substitutes has been imposed in 
South Dakota and bills discriminating against 
these products are pending in other state legisla- 


tures. These measures have seemed to originate 


in livestock producing states and evidently are 
designed to increase lard consumption. 
Precedent for this action has been found in the 
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highly discriminatory legislation against margar- 
ine which has prevailed for a good many years. 
As time went on this legislation has become more 
and more rigid, particularly that passed by the 
states. The legislative season now closing has 
been a succession of bills taxing the product all 
the way from 5c to 15c per pound. 


Margarine has been taxed to protect butter, 
and this tax has prevailed without much protest 
from other industries. Now the germ has spread. 
With the appearance of discrimination against 
lard substitutes, most of which are manufactured 
from cottonseed oil, producers of this product in 
the Southern states are aroused. 

While every meat packer and every hog pro- 
ducer will agree that lard needs all the help it can 
get, it is unfortunate that this help should be 
sought at the expense of another wholesome 
product. 


Discriminatory legislation is a dangerous thing, 
with possibilities of trouble for everybody, includ- 
ing those who propose it. Suppose the beef cattle 
man were to demand a tax on lamb because the 
latter is used in place of beef, or the hog farmer 
ask for a tax on beef because it takes the place 
of pork. Why not tax rayon because it is a sub- 
stitute for silk and has done much damage to the 
silk industry? Why not tax any fabrics that have 
taken the place of cotton materials, because they 
are substitutes? 


Every product should stand or fall on its 
merits. If protection of domestic raw materials 
is sought, this might be provided in some way 
other than by taxing the finished product. Any- 
thing is wrong that penalizes one industry or the 
producers in one section of the country for the 
benefit of other industries and producers in other 
sections. Margarine and lard substitute taxes 
fall in this class. 


Drivers or Salesmen? 


Two Chicago meat packers recently discon- 
tinued the use of salesmen on trucks. Three other 
large plants in the city are extending rapidly this 
method of selling. 

The first two reported a sharp drop in the size 
of average orders when selling was done from 
trucks. The others say they are finding driver- 
salesmen the most efficient means of local meat 
selling and distributing. 

What’s the answer? Perhaps it is found in the 
method of choosing the driver-salesman. It 
might be easier to teach a good salesman to drive 
a truck than to train a good truck driver to sell 
meats. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Good Sausage Pointers 


With the approach of warmer 
weather the packer who makes 
sausage, as well as the sausage- 
maker, should look to his condi- 
tions so that mould and discolora- 
tion in his product can be kept 
at a minimum. 

The following 22 command- 
ments which should control sau- 
sage manufacture are again pre- 
sented, as they should be kept be- 
fore every employee not only dur- 
ing the summer months but 
throughout the year. 


If rigidly observed many losses 
will be avoided, and there will be 
less trouble in building and keep- 
ing a good volume of trade. 

Here they are: 

Keep all cutting and 
equipment clean. 

Chill meat quickly. 

Avoid drippings from ceilings. 

Reject trimmings that are not 
“right.” 

Avoid using overcured meats. 

Keep a UNIFORM temperature of 
38 degs. in the curing room. 

Keep the curing room scrupulously 
clean. 

Cleanse and sterilize tierces 
pans as soon as emptied. 

Never use meat before it reaches 
cured age. 

Mix meat and curing 
thoroughly. 

Avoid ordinary fiour; it often con- 
tains mould germs. Use a special 
sterilized flour or cereal. 

Clean grinders and mixers after each 
day’s use. Meat juices breed bacteria. 

Cold does not kill bacteria; it merely 
retards their growth. 

Grind and stuff the meat as soon as 
possible after curing. 

After stuffing, hang the product in a 
40 to 45 degree cooler over night and it 
will “set” the meat and help the cure. 

Never let cooler drop below freezing 
point during the night. 

Sour casings are caused by bacteria. 
Don’t let them soak too long, and use 
as soon as possible after washing. 

Mould IN sausage is caused by poor 
materials or careless handling. Mould 
ON sausage is a surface condition and 
can be prevented by keeping the casing 
dry after cooking and chilling. 

Keep sausage coolers dry, and not 
too cold. Too low a temperature causes 
condensation and mould when meats 
are taken out. Smoked and cooked 


trimming 


and 


ingredients _ 


sausages should be held in tempera- 
tures not lower than 45 degs. and 50 
degs. is better. 

Keep summer sausage dry room tem- 
peratures right—not too high and not 
too low. 

First, last and all the time, KEEP 
CLEAN. Learn the difference between 
what seems to be clean, and what is 
clean. 

This is the one chief cure for mould 
in sausage—CLEANLINESS! 

—_@— . 


Change in Cattle Marrow 


A meat dealer asks regarding the 
marrow of cattle. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Does the marrow of cattle ever change through- 
out the year if fed the same feed? Are there 
periods when the marrow differs? 

A change in the marrow of cattle 
occurs gradually as the animal becomes 
older. This is a physiological change. 
It is believed by some experts in the 
field that the relationship between bone 
marrow and the formation of red cor- 
puscles is less in older animals than in 
younger ones. No reference is made 
to any periodical change in the mar- 
row although, it is pointed out, it is 
conceivable that its character and pos- 
sibly its fat content might change with 
varied levels of feeding. 








Sausage Spoilage 


Do you have trouble with 
the color of your sausage? 


Does it show green rings 
or gray spots? 

Mould IN sausage is 
caused by poor materials or 
careless handling. Mould ON 
sausage is a surface condi- 
tion and can be prevented by 
proper handling. 


THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER has made a reprint of 
its information on “Sausage 
Spoilage.” It may be had by 
subscribers by filling out and 
sending in the following cou- 
pon, accompanied by a 2c 
stamp. 

The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, 111. 


Please send me reprint on “Sau- 
sage Spoilage.” « 


Enclosed find a 3c stamp. 





Trouble with Boiling Hams 


A producer of fancy meats who boils 
hams with the bone in has been ex. 
periencing some trouble with a new 
lot he has purchased. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

I have been using mild cured hams for boiling 
purposes. These hams have the bone in and are 
not cooked in retainers. Recently I have bee, 
experiencing some trouble with the cooked hams 
being soft, although I have what I believe is g 
good firm ham before it goes into the cooking 
vat. 

When these hams are about done, some of them 
come to the top and float like a rubber ball. | 
can not understand this, neither do I see why 
the hams should be soft. 

Instructions accompanying these hams call for 
a seven hour soak, 

According to this inquirer’s descrip- 
tion of his hams, the product has been 
given a strong cure and doubtless has 
been pumped heavily. A_ seven-hour 
soak would indicate a heavily cured 
ham, or else a ham that has been back- 
packed. 

It is not uncommon for hams to float 
in curing pickle and it may be that 
these hams float in the cook vat be- 
cause they are so strong of salt that 
the cook water becomes a salt solu- 
tion. 

In buying hams for boiling purposes 
it is suggested that strictly new cure 
product be specified and that no back- 
packed or frozen hams be included, pro- 
vided this inquirer is willing to pay for 
either standard or fancy boiling hams. 
These specifications may result in high- 
er costing hams, but they will yield a 
fancy finished product. 

For every purpose with the excep- 
tion of boiling, frozen hams are all 
right and produce just as good and 
just as nice looking a finished product 
as hams that have not been frozen. But 
most ham boilers believe that freezing 
injures the binding qualities of hams 
and develops a tendency to crumble in 
the slicing process. 

Under trade conditions that have 
been existing for some time, many prv- 
ducers have been forced to back-pack 
their cured hams or to hold green hams 
in the freezer until trade conditions 
warrant defrosting and curing. The 
ham boiler, however, would do well to 
pay a premium for strictly new cure 
hams that went to the pickle cellar d- 
rect from the cutting floor. 

——§e——— 

WHAT MAKES TANKS FOAM? 
a us Fi a Bs cupertonns. 2 be: a 

ible fs 
noticed the kind pe goo in the tank 
when this happens? Send your com 
ments tc THE, NATIONAL PROVISIONES, 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
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How to Tell Young Beef 


How can beef from young animals 
be distinguished from that from older 
cattle, particularly steers? One in- 
quirer writes as follows regarding this. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Are the large white ‘‘buttons’’ on a steer rib 
a sure sign of young age, and the smaller ones of 
older age? Or, what is the best way of de- 
termining young age in steer beef cuts? 

Large white “buttons” with a red 
bone adjoining are indications of young 
beef. This is one of the surest means 
of determining the age of an animal 
at time of slaughter or in the examina- 
tion of the cuts. As the animal be- 
comes older these cartilages turn into 
bone and the color and character of 
the bones change from a relatively 
soft and spongy structure in young 
animals to a harder and more brittle 
condition in old animals. This latter 
condition is most easily noticeable in 
the carcasses of old cows which may 
be seven or eight years or more old 
at the time of slaughter. In such 
carcasses the bones are hard, flinty and 
brittle, with no evidence of “buttons.” 

Most steers are slaughtered at a 
much younger age and the “buttons” 
are usually apparent, their size depend- 
ing upon the age of the aminal. 
Younger animals show larger “buttons” 
than are found in carcasses from ani- 
mals which are three years old or more 
at the time of slaughter. 

On the inside of the carcass, the 
nearer the bones are together the 
younger the beef. 


a 


Cooking Franks in Bundles 


A packer who cooks frankfurts in 
bundles has complaints that some of his 
franks are out of shape. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We cook our frankfurts in 8 and 10 Ib. bundles 
and find that those on the inside are pressed out 
of shape. We make a good product, popular with 
the trade, and have no complaint except on the 
shape. Would it be practical to cook on sticks? 

Is it better to cool sausage after cooking by 
spray or by submerging in water? 

Many packers and sausage makers 
cook their frankfurts and wieners in 
good sized bundles, and if the product 
is of good consistency and stuffed good 
and solid it should not get very much 
out of shape. 

However, it is probable that bet*>r 
results could be secured by cooking the 
Sausage on the sticks, as perhaps 80 
per cent of all the frankfurts manu- 
factured are cooked this way. 

The method of cooling is not im- 
portant so long as the product is thor- 
oughly cooled. If sprays are available 
they are very satisfactory but it is all 
right to submerge the product in water, 
provided the water is kept cool or is 
iced. 
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Operating Pointers 


the Bn- 


For the Superintendent, 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 


PROPER BOILER CONSTRUCTION. 
(Continued from page 30.) 
negligible. It takes but a minimum 
heat to fuse together the entire face of 
the brick wall into a smooth monolithic 
structure, and the tendency to crack 
when the boiler is let down is practi- 
cally eliminated. It is a difficult thing 
to justify the use of any binder when 
the laying has been correctly super- 

vised. — 

This; of course, applies to side and 
bridge walls only. 

How does a side wall fail? 

The reducing action in the furnace 
causes the bricks to erode just above 
the grate line to a depth of 6 to 7 in., 
making replacement necessary. Patch- 
ing is difficult, and often proves very 
unsatisfactory. The upper part is eaten 
away by erosive action or slagging of 
the brickwork with molten ash. 

In burning the cheaper grades of coal 
in common use the ash has a low 
fusion point. Particles of white hot 
ash and firebrick combine under the 
action of the furnace, resulting in a 
lower melting point than was shown by 
the laboratory tests. 


Why Settings Erode. 

This causes the setting to melt away 
gradually. Next to the grate line there 
is a rough jagged appearance. The 
molten firebrick and ash run down the 
wall. As they arrive at the grate line 
the influx of cold air results in cooling 
the mixture forming clinkers. These, 
in turn, cause a ragged fire and to pre- 
vent this the fireman shoves his slice 
bar along the edge of the wall, break- 
ing down the clinkers—and carrying 
the pieces of brick with them! 

Eroding action is accelerated by too 
large an opening between the edge of 
the grate and the ledge plate, allowing 
the infiltration of a large quantity of 
air. This incoming blast sets up a 
blowpipe action directly against the 
walls, resulting in the trouble. The 
space should be closed as tightly as 
possible by allowing very little clear- 


Does This Happen 
In Your Plant? 


Nosing around the plant, this is 
what an observer saw: 


Mixing lard tankage and offal in the 
cooker—and then wondering why crack- 








._ lings won’t press and why fat content 


is up around 20%. 


Another thing the observer saw will be 
told here next week. 
guilty? 


Are you among the 
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ance between the side link and the ledge 
plate. 

Maintenance on underfeed stoker 
installations can be minimized by the 
use of special air or water-cooled 
blocks along the clinker line. Venti- 
lated refractory blocks are usually em- 
ployed. The incoming air lowers the 
temperature, retarding the slag forma- 
tion. It then becomes unnecessary to 
use the slice bar. 

How Water Cooled Pipe Helps. 

The use of water-cooled pipe to pre- 
vent the burning out of the lower 
course is shown in one of the accom- 
panying illustrations. This effectively 
prevents the adherence of all clinkers 
and protects the vital part of the wall. 
Another design that has proved very 
effective is secured by setting back the 
main wall and corbelling the brick out 
to the grate line. 

In constructing bridge walls, the best 
way to save brick is not to put them 
in the wall at all. The purpose of the 
bridge wall is to protect the mud drum 
and seal off the rear of the stoker. A 
curtain wall of 18 in. of firebrick will 
protect the drum. In a _ horizontal 
boiler it divides the first and second 
passes. 

Matters of height, length and method 
of laying arches are separate studies 
and not within the scope of this article. 
However, the cost of the tile used in 
the modern suspended arch is three 
times that of the standard brick, 
volume for volume. Consequently, any 
improvement made here is doubly effec- 
tive in reducing costs. 

It easily can be judged from what 
has been said that decreasing the 
maintenance upkeep of boiler furnaces 
is not only one of construction. But 
we must appreciate the limits of our 
present meager knowledge of ceramics 
as applied to commercial firebrick, and 
design the furnace accordingly. 

This is the first of a series of articles 
on _— maintenance. The next 
appear an early issue. 
neentifpeinice 
DON’T NEGLECT STEAM TRAPS. 


Steam traps need inspection oc- 
casionally to see that they are in proper 
working order. A trap that functions 
properly will do its share to keep fuel 
costs low. A trap that does not close 
properly provides a direct means of 
escape for high pressure steam. By- 
passes on traps should not be per- 
mitted. Here again, if the by-pass is 
left open, there is a direct connection 


from a high pressure line to the ex- 
haust or hot well. See that the dis- 
charge from steam traps is used either 
as boiler feed or for hot water. Some 
traps are seldom in because they 
are installed in out-of-the-way and 
hard-to-get-at places. All traps should 
be placed where inspection of them will 
be easy. 
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GREATER 






é¢ OW nice and large those 
eggs are” .. . that’s 


what housewives say when they 
see eggs displayed in Self-Lock- 
ing Egg Cartons. 


The low cut cell brings each egg 
out—clearly to the view. They 
look larger—catch the eye, make 
sales and add to your profits. 


Sample cartons gladly sent on request 


Read this partial list of users. 
They know the value of display. 


Swift & Company Armour and Company 
Morris & Co. Wilson & Co. 
Cudahy Packing Co. Bowman Dairy Co. 
The National TeaCo. Piggly-Wiggly Stores 
Beatrice Creamery Co. 

The Fairmont Creamery Co. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 

Washington Cooperative Egg & Poultry 
Association 


ELF-LOCKIN 


wi CARTONS 








“THE BOX THAT SELLS THE EGGS” 


April 11, 1931, 7 
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Sold in greater volume - 


and in less time - by the 
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Familiar names— accepted names—advertised 
names are placed definitely on the Nation's 
food shopping list with the help of the cor- 
rectly designed, properly shaped, attractively- 
colored package. The right package suggests 
quality —it completes the sale without the aid 
of the spoken word. Our inner knowledge of 
the meat packer's merchandising problems is 
being used daily by packers who are keen to 
open new avenues of sales. We are eager to 
demonstrate how much we can do fo lift some 
of your products out of their present limited 
sales circle. Our thoughtful intelligent special- 
ized package service can be of value to you. 


ESPECIALLY-BUILT PACKAGES FOR SAUSAGE MEAT 
— LARD — CHILI CON CARNE — FROZEN FRUITS 
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The Package That 
Sells Its Contents 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Forget Competition 


And Give More Thought to Sell- 
ing Meat and Making Profits 


In no occupation is a cheerful 
attitude and an optimistic outlook 
more necessary than in selling. 


Most retailers have problems of 
their own, and they have no de- 
sire to hear the real or fancied 
grievances of those who call on 
them. 

Salesmen should cultivate opti- 
mism, give more thought to their 
own problems and spend less time 
and energy worrying about what 
competitors are doing, one sales 
manager says. 

If they learn to do these things 
they will find the situation is not 
as dark as it is painted. This sales 
manager says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

This is a rather difficult time for the 
conscientious meat salesman who is 
trying to do a good job of meat selling. 
Competition is rather severe, and un- 
less all of us watch our step and keep 
a tight rein on our methods of thinking 
we are very liable to develop a psy- 
chology that will only make the going 
more difficult for us. 

One thing I would caution against: 
This is the very natural tendency to 
watch the other fellow too closely. Let’s 
forget him as much as we can and give 
our mental gymnastics to our own prod- 
ucts and our own problems. 

Worrying about the cheap prices 
some other fellow is offering to our 
customers may help to make excuses 
easier when we fall down on a sale, 
but it don’t aid us to turn over more 
goods and make a profit on what we 
sell. If we would spend the same 
energy getting the money out of our 
products and working with customers 
instead of against a competitor we 
would do better work. 

The testing time has come, it seems 
to me. It is not that business is so 
much harder to get, as it is that we 
in the sales end have weakened under 
the depressing gossip of those who have 
not learned that the soft days are gone. 

This tends to pull down our morale 
and leads us into bad habits and lazy 
methods. People continue to eat, and 
they are as appreciative of quality as 
they ever were. If we have quality 


goods at a fair price to offer we can | 


find a market. 

And I wonder if packer salesmen as a 
whole appreciate that they often make 
their work more difficult when they 






OU 





approach a customer or a prospect in a 
pessimistic manner and with com- 
plaints. Now, if ever, is the time to 
radiate optimism. 

A retailer can not be put in the right 
attiude to buy when he is told con- 
tinually the country in general, and the 
meat trade in particular, is going to 
the dogs. Nor is he liable to be put 
in the best frame of mind to do a good 
selling job to customers when he con- 


tinually hears depressing news from. 


those who call on him. 
Yours very truly, 
PACKER SALES MANAGER. 
a ; 
DON’T KNOCK COMPETITORS. 


Knocking a competitor’s goods is al- 


ways poor business, particularly if the 


dealer already has these goods on his 
shelf. When a salesman knocks mer- 
chandise the retailer has stocked, he 
really knocks the judgment of the re- 
tailer. The retailer thought it was 
good merchandise or he would not have 
bought it. 
strive for is the retailer’s good opinion 
of the merchandise the salesman has 
to sell. To get this it is not necessary 
to talk about ‘any: merchandise but his 
own. 
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ARE YOU IN THIS LINE? 


“in going half way. 


What the salesman should 
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| Tips for Your Trade 


seeiemeniians 








DISPLAY AND PETTY THEFTS. 

Some retailers in adopting modern 
methods of display, whereby all goods 
are accessible to customers, have rather 
feared that losses through pilfering 
would run high. These losses can not 
be avoided, it is pointed out by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, but they 
can be minimized by taking proper 
precautions and planning the arrange- 
ment along modern lines. 

On the other hand, the whole plan of 

open display is a substantial measure in 
prevention of theft. The store, if prop- 
erly arranged, is open to view above a 
height of 3 or 4 ft. The proprietor and 
the clerks can see the entire length and 
width of the room from almost any 
position. Thus, in modernly arranged 
stores, the customer can not only see 
the goods displayed all over the room 
but can be seen from any point in the 
room. 
..° The chief danger in the use of open 
display as far as theft is concerned is 
It is obvious that 
a store that adopts open display but 
which still permits high and bulky dis- 
play here and there where customers 
can not be seen at times is the most 
‘vulnerable. 


Owners of open display stores are re- 
-ported on agreement that theft is 
‘hegligible in comparison with increased 
sales. 

“ 


SALESMEN CAN HELP. 


Prospects are brighter at this time 
for a good meat business than was the 
case at this time last year. There is no 
indication that the change will be 
sudden, but as one packer pointed out 
recently, there are many signs that the 
latter half of the year will show im- 
provement. Packer salesmen can do 
their part to bring a better situation 
by being cheerful, talking quality, pass- 
ing on from one retailer to another the 
good business stunts they come across, 
advocating that the retailer go after 
business aggressively and otherwise 
encouraging them to make the effort to 
get their share of the consumer’s 
dollar. 

a 


WATCH YOUR STEP. 


The confidence of those on whom he 
calls is the most valuable asset a packer 
salesman can haye. It makes sales 
when arguments are of no avail. 
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BALANCED 


REFRIGERATION 





NOT TOO MUCH... 


. NOT TOO LITTLE 


Merits the attention of every Provisioner 


who is interested in doing away with 


profit-killing excesses? 


“Balanced Refrigeration” . . . think what 
it can mean to you. No more putting up 
with inadequate equipment that permits 
spoilage to eat up your profits! No more 
excesses to pad your costs! 


Instead, just the required amount of de- 
pendable cold for your plant at all times 
. . . conserving costs, boosting profits. 
That’s what Lipman 
offers you in “Bal- 
anced Refrigera- 
tion!” 

“Balanced Refrigera- 
tion” sounds simple 
... is simple! There’s 
no mystery about it. 
In a nutshell, it’s the 
scientific combination 
of one of the unusual- 
ly fine Lipman refrig- 
erating machines, of 
the proper size, with 
an expertly engi- 
neered installation 
that fits the complete 
system to your needs 
exactly! 


Lipman firmly _ be- 
lieves that economical 


packing plant refrigeration requires more 
than just a good refrigerating machine! 


That’s why Lipman has spent more than a 

decade in organizing a most competent 

nation-wide staff of refrigeration engi- 

neers. This brilliant group of specialists, 

analyzing needs and engineering installa- 

tions, has made “Balanced Refrigeration” 
a reality! 


Why not let the 
Lipman “Balanced 
Refrigeration” engi- 
neer in your commu- 
nity sit in on your re- 
frigeration problem 
with you? His ser- 
vices are at your dis- 
posal without obliga- 
tion. 


Your request will 
bring to you, in ad- 
vance, a free booklet 
of refrigeration facts 
that you'll find well 
worth reading. For 
your convenience, 
the margin below 


coupon. 


AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATION 


GENERAL REFRIGERATION SALES COMPANY 





115 SHIRLAND AVENUE, BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


USE MARGIN FOR COUPON NAME | 


ADDRESS | 


April 11, 1981, 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Plant Cooling Notes 


Meat Piant Employee Whe le 
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REDUCING BRINE CORROSION. 
By Robert 8S. Wheaton. 

Research workers in the field of re- 
frigeration, with reference to the pre- 
vention of brine corrosion, have made 
considerable worth-while progress in 
the past year. One man in particular 
—Guy V. Thompson, vice president of 
the American Ice Co., New York City 
—has succeeded remarkably well and 
has passed on his findings for the 
benefit of the ice and refrigeration in- 
dustries. 

It has been determined that, if a new 
brine system is to be placed in opera- 
tion, best results are obtained if the 
water is first introduced into the 
system and cooled down to 40 degs. 
Fahr. before any calcium chloride or 
sodium chloride is added to make up 
the brine. 

Before the salt is added, sodium 
dichromate is introduced into the water 
at the rate of 100 to 125 lbs. for each 
1,000 cu. ft. of brine, if the brine is 
made with calcium chloride; and 200 
lbs. of sodium chromate per 1,000 cu. 
ft. of brine, if the brine is made of 
sodium chloride. After the sodium 
dichromate has been mixed thoroughly 
with the water, calcium or sodium 
chloride is dissolved in the water in the 
usual manner. The resulting brine solu- 
tion gives a protection to the iron and 
steel of a little better than 95 per cent. 


Brine Should Be Neutral. 


For an existing brine system the 
addition of sodium dichromate must be 
done with certain precautions, as the 
sodium dichromate acts as a vigorous 
cleanser, removing the rust and scale 
from the metallic surfaces and causing 
the brine to become clear and clean. 

If the ammonia pipes are old this 
action may result in the formation of 
pin-hole leaks in the ammonia pipes, 
with consequent trouble from ammonia 
leaks into the brine. Another point 
brought out is that it is advisable to 
have the brine at the neutral point 
before adding the sodium dichromate. 
If the brine is too alkaline a precipita- 
tion of sediment is apt to occur. This 
may cause difficulties. 

he condition of a brine is measured 
on what is known as the pH scale, on 
which the reading 7.5 is the point at 
which a brine is neutral—neither acid 
nor alkaline. Values below this point 
indicate an increasing acidity, which 
can be corrected by the slow addition 
of caustic ‘soda to the brine. Values 
above 7.5 indicate an increasing alka- 
linity which can be corrected by the 
slow addition or muriatic acid or carbon 
dioxide gas. When adding any correc- 
tive agent to a brine the operation 
should extend over several hours, and 
the brine should be tested at least once 
an hour, so that no more material will 


be added than is necessary to bring the 
brine to between 7 and 8 on the pH 
scale, 

How to Test Brine. 

Various chemicals are used to deter- 
mine the pH value of the brine. The 
most common of these is phenelphtha- 
lein. This is the chemical used to 
impregnate the test papers distributed 
by ammonia manufacturers. These test 
papers, which are sometimes mis- 
takenly called litmus papers, begin to 
show color at pH 8.3, and as this value 
is about right for a brine, these test 
papers are of considerable value. 

Care must be taken in the use of 
these papers, however, as ammonia in 
the brine will cause the test papers to 
turn bright red at pH 9.5. The instruc- 
tion book explains how to use these 
papers to detect ammonia in brine. 
Various other chemicals are used to de- 
termine the pH value of brine on dif- 
ferent points of the scale. These 
chemicals are called indicators. 

In order to simplify the whole pro- 
cedure, there has been placed on the 
market a simple testing set. To make 
a test all that is necessary is to take a 
sample of the brine, filter it into a 
small test tube and then add a few 
drops of an indicator furnished with 
the set. This will cause the sample to 
become colored. The color of the 
sample is then compared to little 
bottles containing various colored solu- 
tions sealed in. When the color in the 
test tube has been matched up fairly 
closely with the sealed standard the 
notation on the sealed standard will 
indicate the pH value of the brine being 
tested. : 

In all brine corrosion prevention 
work, it is well to remember that the 
impeller on the brine pump should be 
of iron, the same as the pump casing. 
When a bronze impeller is used the 
pump casing may become porous, due 
to the electric action set up through 
the brine from the casing to the im- 
peller. Also, the brine return to a tank 
should always be submerged below the 
surface of the brine to prevent air from 
mixing with the brine. 

re 


A. 8S. R. E. WESTERN MEETING. 


Air conditioning, quick-frozen foods 
and other new developments which pro- 
vide the field of refrigeration with un- 
limited opportunities for new markets 
will be covered in the varied program 
arranged for the eighteenth Western 
meeting of the American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers, to be held 
May 6, 7 and 8 in Kansas City, Mo. 
The program for this convention has 
been practically completed, although 
the list of speakers will not be released 
until later. The up-to-date series of 
talks guarantees that the meeting will 
be one of the best that the Society 
has ever held. 

In scheduling the three sessions, the 
chief objective has been to secure au- 
thoritative papers on practical prob- 
lems of immediate interest to all those 
engaged in the refrigerating fields. All 
the talks for the first session are on 


new industrial applications of refrig- 
eration, including air conditioning, oil 
refining, the design of dri water 
systems, management control for large 

‘oups of ice plants, and bakery re- 
rigeration. 

At the ‘second session all the rs 
will be concerned with commercial-do- 
mestic machinery. Practical subjects 
such as the control of brines re- 
frigerants, the use of paper as a re- 
frigerator insulant, evaporator design, 
the noise problem in compressors, and 
low temperature test rooms will be 
featured. New thermal problems are 
the general subject for the third ses- 
sion, and here again the subjects to 
be discussed are particularly timely— 
chemistry in food freezing and cold 
storage, ice melting rates, and carbon 
dioxide ice. 

fe 
FROZEN FOOD NOTES. 

One hundred 2-hole Frigidaire ice 
cream cabinets, capable of holding a 
temperature of 5 degs., have been pur- 
chased by Tom Houston Frozen Foods 
Inc., Montezuma, Ga. The cabinets, it is 
announced, will be placed in retail out- 
lets in Atlanta, Ga. The company pro- 
duces frozen peaches. 

The experimental work in frozen 
foods by Georgia Experimental Station 
will be enlarged in scope this year ac- 
cording to H. P. Stuckey, director. The 
staff has been increased and new equip- 
ment to aid the work has been in- 
stalled. It is planned particularly to 
study the organisms that inhabit frozen 
fruits and vegetables, the physical and 
chemical changes that occur during 
freezing and storage and utilization 
and consumption. 

Quick freezing fruits and vegetables 
is opening up a new field for plant 
breeders, it seems. Heretofore, fruits 
and vegetables for freezing have been 
taken as the supply was available. 
‘Sometimes the results were more satis- 
factory than others, and this led to in- 
vestigations to determine the suita- 
bility of certain varieties for processin 
in this manner. Careful selection an 
breeding, it is thought, will develop 
varieties particularly suited for freez- 
ing. 

C. M. Laubersheimer, who operates 
a grocery store at 517 Main st., Keo- 
kuk, Ia., has added a stock of Swift 
packaged quick-frozen meats. The 
meats are displayed in a Mills case 
cooled by a Keokuk compressor. 

ee 
EQUIPMENT FOR SOLID CO, 

Announcement is made of the forma- 
tion of the Icefin CO. Engineering Cor- 
poration, with headquarters in New 
York City, to offer scientific and intelli- 
gent service in the applications of solid 
carbon dioxide as a refrigerant. The 
program of the company will embrace 
the design and development of units of 
equipment as well as a general refrig- 
eration engineering service for users of 
solid carbon dioxide. 

Edward Rice, jr., who with the Solid 
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Carbonic Company, Ltd., during the 
past two years developed methods for 
the economical use of solid carbon 
dioxide, will be in charge of research 
and development. 

The company will develop refriger- 
ated truck bodies, large and small dis- 
play cases, ice cream cabinets, storage 
boxes, returnable and non-returnable 
refrigerated food cartons or containers 
with correct temperature control for 
economical use of solid CO:. All de- 
signs of Icefin equipment are protected 
by patents pending and patent applica- 
tions in the U. S. Patent Office. 

Fitz Gibbon and Crisp, Inc., Trenton, 
N. J., who have been identified with 
the manufacture of refrigeration equip- 
ment, are exclusive licensee-manufac- 
turers for the Eastern seaboard. Show 
rooms for the display of all units of 
Icefin equipment are located in the 
company’s offices, 122 East 42nd street, 
New York City. All sales of Icefin 
equipment, together with consulting 
service, will be in charge of H. M. 
Lorbach, who formerly supervised de- 
sign and sales for the refrigeration 
division of Paul & Beekman Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, and the Loramer Com- 
pany of New York City. 

Xe 


MEATS IN COLD STORAGE. 


A statistical bulletin showing cold 
storage holdings of meats, lard, fish, 
poultry, dairy products, eggs and fruits 
in the United States for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1929, has been issued by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Holdings of frozen beef, cured beef, 
frozen lamb and mutton, frozen pork, 
dry salt pork, pickled pork, and miscel- 
laneous meats are shown; some for the 
period 1915-1929, others from 1919- 
1929. 

The tables showing refrigerated 
warehouse space are compiled from the 
survey made as of Oct. 1, 1929. The 
establishments included in the survey, 
says the bulletin, were those artificially 
cooled to a temperature of 45 degs. F., 
or below, in which food commodities 
were stored and held for 30 days or 
more and those in which meats and fish 
were frozen and cured. Since the first 
space survey, published Oct. 1, 1922, 
there has been continual expansion of 
refrigerated warehouse space, and the 
1929 survey showed 1,400 concerns with 
728,594,833 cubic feet, an increase of 
about 30 per cent in the seven years. 

Copies of the bulletin, which is 
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entitled “Cold Storage Holdings,” Sta- REFRIGERATION NOTES. 
tistical Bulletin No. 33, may be obtained Construction work has been.« 


from the Superintendent of Documents 
. ’ by the Terminal Ice & Cold Storage 
Washington, than calc each. on a cold storage warehouse in a 


Lites boro, Ore. The company operates 
PROCESSING DRIED BEEF. plants in Portland and Salem, Ore, 
(Continued from page 31.) The first unit of a large cold stor- 
in steel vats equipped with hot and cold age warehouse has been completed re- 
water and air lines. Agitation of the cently in Baltimore, Md., for the Con- 
water during soaking has been found solidated Gas, Electric Light & Power 
useful in getting uniform results. Co. The unit is eight stories high, 
When the soaking process is completed covers a ground area of 10,000 sq 
the meats are removed, regardless of and has 793,000 cu. ft. of cold fret 
the soaking time that has elapsed. space. 
Equipment and Methods. An addition and improvements to 
Draining, drying and smoking follow cost $20,000 are under way at the plant 
practices that have been developed by of J. L. Nicholsen & Sons, Henderson, 
tests. Special dried beef smokehouses, Ky. The addition will be two stories 
with complete facilities for closely high. 
regulating air circulation and tempera- The ice plant of the Marion Ice & 
tures, are used. The proper tem- Cold Storage Co., Marion, Ky., was 
peratures and ve circulation, it is destroyed by fire recently. 
pointed out, are vitally important in the Plant d business of the Kansas 
production of high quality, uniform, j,. @ ol Co., Salina, Kan., has 
tasty products. = A been purchased by the Western Ice & 
In this plant it is the practice to Utilities Co. 
have thermometers in several locations Harkrider-Keith-Cooke Produce Co, 


in each smokehouse, and to check tem- Fort Worth, Tex., has purchased the 


ratures several times each day. 
Soar and smoking times are — cold storage plant of Crystal Ice Co, 
Brownwood, Tex. 


‘regulated to the product, close watch 
being maintained at all times. ‘ ema neg oh Ne Store Co., 
While many details of the Cudahy ‘Santa Ana, Call as been 
Bros. methods of producing dried beef porated with a capital stock of a 
vary from what may be called standard 900. The incorporators are onl 
practice, the company admits that the Davis, R. R. Davis and S. W. 
biggest single factor in the success it is A cold storage and fruit 
having in the production of super- plant, four stories high, to cost $100,- 
quality merchandise is the expert atten- 000, is being planned by the Huron 
tion given to each processing detail, and County Fruit Growers Association, 
a ~~ — on _ Goderich, Ontario, Canada. 
product at all times. uch a policy 
may cost more, but in the light of the sigele waa sesso cont a 
results such costs seem justified. Park Orchends kanadatias: Santa 
Most of this dried beef production, as (Calif. ; 
mentioned before, is taken by packers, 
wholesalers ae — for slicing, 
wrapping and packaging in consumer 
packages. The remainder is sliced and eW cold 75.000" building and cannery 
put up in 3- and 5-lb. cartons and ‘° cost $75 
vacuum-sealed glass jars, to be mar- J. F. and Allen O. Parks are con- 
keted under the Cudahy Bros. brands. structing a cold storage plant ‘in 
Here seems to be one case in which Wenatchee, Wash. 
the moral in the story of the man who Plant of the Coast Ice & Cold Stor 
makes a better mousetrap has come been sold 
py : ge Co., Everett, Wash., has 
true. There is little to be said about - gine Everett Trust & Saving Bank. 
the merchandising methods this com- er will be 
any has used to move its production. | 4 modern cold storage sg 
n fact, its problem has been to find erected in Milton, Fla., by the 
necessary space in the plant and enough Power Co. to replace the one 
high quality cuts to make the product 4estroyed by fire.. 
and fill orders. Simply showing the The chamber of commerce of York 
product seems to be about all that is town, Tex., is sponsoring a plan for 
necessary to produce sales. erection of a cold‘ storage plant. 





Washington Canners Cooperative A® 
sociation, Portland, Ore., will build @ 
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Illustration at the 
right shows the AIR- 
LEC at the open posi- 
tion. Notice the pull 
cord attached to the 
AIR -LEC. §Illustra- 
tion below shows a 
close-up of the AIR- 
LEC in the closed 
position. 
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earl Cooler Doors 
i opened and closed 


automatically by AIR-LEC 


AIR-LECS installed on your cooler doors will pay for themselves in a single month 
—that’s the experience of leading packers everywhere. Low temperature costs 
money to maintain. Every time the cooler door is opened dollars roll out. By 
installing AIR-LEC this loss is cut to a minimum for, in fact, the doors are open 
only during the time the trucks are actually passing through. A slight tug of the 
cord on the inside and outside, directly attached to the AIR-LEC, opens or closes 
the doors instantly. And when the door is closed it stays closed tight, positively 
sealing the jam—without the necessity of a latch. With AIR-LEC, there is abso- 
lutely no need for a doorman. And the saving in broken door hardware, trucks 
and equipment is surprising. Fill out the coupon below and we will send you fur- 
ther information. Any special information, size of doors, etc., should be sent us. 


AIR-LEC DIVISION 
Oscar Mayer & Company, Madison, Wis. 


Kindly send full information about AIR-LEC door 
D ! V | operation of our packing house doors. 
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Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 


Meat and livestock production and consumption for January, 1931, as com- 
piled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with comparisons: 


CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF, AND VEAL. 








January. —- Total or average for year. 
3-year -year 
average.’ 1930. 1931. average.! 1930. 
ed slaughter: 
SS rr 719,861 712,793 650,911 8,320,583 8,170,373 

Galves, Me. .....cccccscvecccccecs 375,340 373,772 379,246 4,587,988 4,595,046 
Carcasses condemned: 

Gattle, MO. ..ccccccccccccccccveces 5,013 4,973 4,403 60,076 54,066 

Galves, No. ......cccccscsccccccecs 970 886 906 9,435 9,603 
Average live weight: 

, Ibs. ~~ Legit onsvee vent 960.01 971.72 974.61 952.83 2955.93 

NOE, TRB. nc cdcesscccccccccccess 170.77 173.99 174.48 175.67 2174.76 
Average dressed weight 

Getta, BS. .ccccccccccccvcccccecs 515.45 524.52 532.10 515.92 2523.05 

I, FI. Shwe snes onnsavcncenccs 98.25 99.92 99.18 100.11 2100.08 
Total dressed ac (carcass excl 

Meek, BE WRB... cc ccccccccncccceses 368,548 371,266 344,007 4,261,804 4,245,408 

Weal, M WS......wcccccccscescccces 36,769 37,250 37,524 457,831 458,908 
Storage beginning of month 

Fresh beef, M1 Saiki aaah Sina 8 > 69,750 77,230 55,649 47,636 55,980 

Cured beef, M Ibs...............-+ 23,498 26,653 19,636 19,331 21,347 
a ~~ end of poe: 

Senha operon ees > 65,161 72,692 52,132 47,988 54,182 

Cured beef, M Ibe Lwin sewopvesdece 23,060 26,328 20,268 18,609 20,763 

3 

beef and veal.............-- 275 298 1,098 3,348 
paigbabeesinehceneteees 697 740 11, 14,671 
pisses s ce hescene 190 306 113 2,072 1,710 
oo, “a = | SRM S.: o25 -occ'y 4,796 4,811 4,118 66,806 61 

dhptahing oéVSRstIas 6e6ds cone 173 71 4,215 J 
Imports M Ibs. 

resh beef and veal............... 1,504 902 359 36,905 9,513 

Beef and veal, pickled or cured. 302 187 1 6,644 2,101 

Beef, cammed .........0-sseeeerees 3,640 2,375 881 65,858 52,488 
Receipts, cattle “and calves®........ 1,682 1,639 1,508 20,694 20,166 
Price per 100 Ibs.: 

Cattle, av. cost for slaughter..... 10.14 10.03 7.16 9.94 28.65 

Calves, av. cost for slaughter...... 12.46 12.45 9.69 11.46 29.68 

Cattle, good steers, 900 to 1,300 

RG CE 5 55. voices cdnsieccesiecs 14.56 13.96 11.32 13.53 11.90 

Veal calves, Chicago .............-- 13.67 13.46 9.62 12.54 10.46 

Beef carcasses, good.............- 20.42 20.48 15.62 20.40 17.93 

Veal carcasses, good ............-- 23.13 24.37 17.34 21.73 19.44 

HOGS, PORK AND PORK PRODUCTS. 
Inspected slaughter, No...........-- 5,406,025 5,001,371 5,361,989 47,501,902 265,694 
Carcasses condemned, No. .......... 14,123 12,589 15,385 138,146 123,703 
Average live weight, Pt dibs shewicas 226.55 229.28 235.57 230.73 2231.20 
Average dressed wi eas 172.22 175.26 179.96 174.08 2174.80 
Total dressed welght (carcass excl. 

NED odbc coc ckua noc esecbeses 927,954 874,334 962,175 8,242,441 7,717,718 
Lard per 100 Ibs. live weight, Ibs..... 15.86 15.50 14.77 15.35 214.90 
Storage beginning of month: 

Fresh pork, M Ibs 134,181 145,078 122,994 184,824 150,358 

Cured pork, M Ibs. ‘ 470,636 475,908 398,198 515,925 460,565 

Lard, M Ibs. ........ ‘ 74,057 82,098 51,434 127,143 88,874 
Storage end of month: 

Fresh pork, M Ibs. ..............- 196,488 178,695 215,422 185,306 148,518 

Cured pork, M Ibs.............+.++ 530,520 508,411 510,842 515,382 454,089 

i ME ci noah asbeasceepsucee 105,568 92,171 62,624 127,048 86,320 
Exports: % Tbs. 

aR ee 1,805 2,504 1,635 14,175 17,573 

Cured perk ERE. CRE. SERRE * iy 26,448 26,729 14,376 ,050 ,566 

ee ae rere rr ee .l—F—ae 1,423 1,065 10,197 12,197 

ee PEE CEE eee 508 417 326 B22 678 

SC CueE Lc spice seans ede i eke nak 80,068 75,187 69,825 762,453 56,018 
Im :M = 

- ay POE wip ccccccccccccvecvccss 231 197 9 4,343 1,093 

Pork, pickled, salted, and other... 239 175 4 2,136 1,583 

Prepared or — hams, shoul- 

ders, and i Kaasvue ene wedes 243 124 163 2,199 1,979 
Receipts inte cwiccncpence ses 5.029 4,720 4,652 43,799 40,774 
Price per 100 lbs 

Average cost for slaughter........ 8.98 9.68 7.63 9.56 29.40 

At Chicag 

Live — mee esa bhbkebb penece 9.13 9.84 7.82 10.02 9.84 

“ss eastern mar! 

pork =. 10/15 | SRSA 17.11 20.44 14.58 21.52 21.51 

Shouldere _ ePPPrerr reer 14.83 16.44 13.18 16.69 16.58 

Picnics, Sse pee 13.68 14.85 11.52 15.21 14.88 

mae, Boston style ..........-. 17.84 19.82 15.37 20.02 19.84 

Bacon, breakfast, ra 1 sweet 

pickle cure, 8/10 Ibs. ......... 21.75 22.58 21.79 23.01 23.51 
Hams, smoked, _ ds 12/14 Ibs... 21.44 21.83 19.99 22.79 22.50 
Lard, hardwood tubs ............ 12.67 11.92 10.65 12.95 12.17 
SHEEP, LAMB AND MUTTON. 
Inspected slaughter, No.............. 1,175,201 1,225,071 1,425,575 14,736,034 16,696,570 
Carcasses condemned, No. .... ...... 1,422 1,489 1,608 20,045 18,618 
Average live =~ apt cehenekin > Sic 87.09 88.55 : R ¥ 
Average dressed weight lIbs.......... 40.56 41.10 40.48 38.91 238.96 
Total dressed weight toca excl. 

condemned) ........-seeecceesscece 47,618 50,289 57,642 572,593 649,738 
Storage, fresh lamb and mutton, M Ibs.: 

Beginning of month............... 5,116 5,317 4,677 3,823 4,745 

PN GE MINE ova ccncccccnctocces 4,360 4,667 4,081 3,831 4,602 
Exports, fresh*, M Ibs............... 98 162 52 1,222 1,617 
Imports, fresh, M Ibs..............+-. 60 37 (*) 3,810 351 
Receipts of sheep EER ee 1,828 1,903 2,175 27,424 29,808 
Price per 100 Ibs.: 

Ay. cost for slaughter pdade ese w sone 13.19 12.12 8.02 11.92 28.98 

At Chicago— 

Lambs, 90 Ibs. down, gd. & ch.’. 14.36 13.35 8.71 13.16 9.91 

Sheep, medium to choice......... 7.62 6.50 3.97 6.19 4.32 

At eastern markets— 

Lamb carcasses, good ........... 26.27 26.78 18.88 24.97 21.04 

SN, MEE. pecccesecccscsecess 15.29 14.78 11.48 13.98 11.70 

~ ye 1928, and -_. ey average for year. *Including reexports. ‘Does not include re- 
exports for ect figure not available at this date. ‘Public stockyards. ‘Not over 500 


pounds. ‘Prior to Poy, 1930, lambs, 84 pounds down. 
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PORK AND LARD PRICES, 


Average wholesale prices of fresh 
and cured pork products, lard and com. 
pound at Chicago and New York for 
March, 1931, with comparisons, are 
ured by the Chicago office of the U. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 

FRESH PORK CUTS. 
wpctonge.— ker York.— 
1931. 1930. 1931. 1939 

Hams, Reg. No. 1. 


10-14 lbs. av....... $14.88 $22.15 $17.00 $23.¢9 
Loins. 
ee eee 17.76 25.22 18.91 2m 
10-12 lbs. av....... 16.82 2431 17.90 2%) 
12-15 Ibs. av....... 15.75 22.75 16.59 2158 
16-22 lbs. av....... 13.96 19.16 15.15 194 
Shoulders, N. Y. Style, Sk. No. 1. 
8-12 lbs. av....... 11.39 17.04 12.86 17.93 


CURED PORK CUTS, LARD AND LARD 
SUBSTITUTES. 


Hams, Smoked, Regular, No. 1. 


8-10" lbs. av....... 22.50 26.25 23.50 27,98 
10-12 Ibs. av....... 21.50 25.25 2150 
12-14 Ibs. av....... 19.50 25.25 20.00 25.99 
MS the. AV..<:,.. 19.50 25.25 19.75 25.35 
Hams, Smoked, Regular, No. 2. 
O10 Ts. Ove... .... 19.50 23.75 20.25 247 
8 Sa ae 19.50 23.75 18.75 23.7% 
12-14 lbs. av....... 18.50 23.75 18.50 23.9) 
14-16 Ibs. av....... 18.50 23.75 18.25 29% 
Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 1, 
16-18 Ibs. av....... 20.75 26.85 22.69 27.29 
18-20 lbs. av....... 20.25 26.35 22.12 
Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 2. 
26-28 TAS BV... sass 20.00 24.85 18.50 23.7% 
18-20 lbs. av....... 19.25 23.98 18.50 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (Dry Cure). 
6- 8 Ibs. “av....... 26.75 30.00 26.50 30.99 
S10 Ths. a¥...<.5. 25.25 29.12 25.25 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (S. P. Cure). 

8-10 Ibs. av....... 21.00 26.25 19.50 22.85 
20-12 ibs. av....... 19.50 25.25 19.00 21.85 
Picnics, Smoked, No. 1. 

4 6 WS GWeceses. 12.25 17.44 12.31 180 
xy ema, D. S. Cured No. 1. 

12-14 lbs. av....... 9.25 13.62 10.50 12.50 

rd, Eg 1 Ib. 
a, WE eee 10.94 13.31 11.44 M2 
Lard, refined, hard- 
wood tubs ....... 10.00 12.12 10.58 12% 
Lard, gp OTTER 
hardwood tubs ... 9.50 11.38 10.56 1150 
—_@——_- 


FEB. CANADIAN SLAUGHTERS. 


Total inspected slaughter of livestock 
at leading Canadian centers for Feb- 
ruary, 1931, with comparisons: 


Feb., Feb., 
1981. 1930. 
BSc AGF cwekotew tenon 40,979 40,708 
DED TovccssadWabsonatacapstehan 7,828 
SE say Fale eke ees hee are 161,161 167,72 
SEE (Micgay (us aanueal es asantene 32,443 20,064 


CANADIAN MEATS TO U. S. 


Exports of livestock and meats from 
Conan. to the United States for Feb- 
ruary, 1931, with comparisons: 


Feb., Feb., 

1931 1990. 
EE FMR 5 k's a:c5 5 fach aden wer 120 1,804 
NR MRS suk su s'ck sata erat 5238 2,301 
SM AMS sso caxcuckeicepeows 5 i 
7 SE OPES EEN 9 2B 
BE ME canes soudeces stab 47,900 619,20 
OS ee eer 77,300 186,500 
ork, SCN SU iieaiy ane eae een 59,700 ie 
BRRem, TR. occ cc ccccccvceuese) aan 


CANADIAN MEATS IN STORAGE 


Cold storage holdings of meats i 
Canada as of Mar. 1, 1931, as re 
by the Dominion Live Stock Branch: 
% . 1, * Yr. AY. 
ii. ‘oo ago.” Man 
Beef “% 480,097 te 874,659 16,250,199 


Veal 1,060,545 1\395,421 1,872,987 1, 
Pork |. 24,848,908 21 "166,056 33,996,504 


lamb . 4,480,817 5,318,014 5,302,046 4,388,018 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Fair—Market Irregular—Cash 
Demand Moderate — Hogs Barely 
Steady—Run to Market Fairly Good 
—Export Trade Quiet—Lard Stocks 
Moderate—Meat Supplies Liberal. 


There was a fair volume of activity 
in the lard market the past week, with 
commission houses and packing inter- 
ests on both sides. Prices moved ir- 
regularly, the market having difficulty 
in holding the rallies. Scattered liqui- 
dation was in evidence at_ times, 
credited to eastern and foreign longs, 
while hedge pressure continued, al- 
though on a more moderate scale than 
of late. Profit taking was in evidence 
on the setbacks, credited partly to pack- 
ers, while some in the trade felt that 
they saw further indications of gradual 
accumulations of lard. This was sup- 
posedly for a large packing interest, 
who for several years past has taken 
hold of futures about this time of the 
year and accepted delivery on contracts 
during the summer. : 

Irregular movements in hog prices 
served to make for moderate erratic 
fluctuations in futures, as did the bare- 
ly steady grain markets. While cash 
lard demand was fair as far as the 
domestic trade was concerned, some 
complained of dullness in trade. Export 
business was reported quiet, and con- 
tentions were made that unless the for- 
eign demand improved by July, the lard 
stocks would total as much as a year 
ago. 

The outward movement of lard, 
nevertheless, continues on a fair scale, 
the official exports for the week ended 
March 28 totaling 18,143,000 lbs., 
against 16,237,000 lbs. the same week 
last year. Exports from January 1 
to March 28 of 183.890.000 Ibs. com- 
pared with 195,392,000 Ibs. the same 
time a year ago. 

Liverpool Lard Stocks Low. 

In connection with the export situa- 
tion, it is rather interesting to note 
that the Liverpool stocks of prime 
steam lard April 1 totaled 470 tierces, 
against 379 the previous month and 
686 a year ago. Stocks of refined lard 
on April 1 totaled 1,078 tons, against 
747 tons the previous month and 1,688 
tons on April 1 a year ago. The meat 
stocks at Liverpool follow: 


am. 1, Mar. 1, Ape. i, 
931. 1931. 1930. 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Shoulders, 112.......... 847 575 1,152 
Se ea 8,566 16,235 7,003 
Mate: 398: .. 5.530. 55. 25,869 29,851 51,500 


While the indications are that the 
English stocks are comparatively mod- 
erate, there was more or less disap- 
pointment over the German hog survey. 
According to reports on March 1, this 
showed a decrease of 2 per cent in 
brood sows of six months to one year, 
compared with a year earlier. Although 
there has been a seasonal increase in 
brood sows of that class in that coun- 
try of 5 per cent since December this 
season, there was an increase of 9 per 


cent during the same period last sea- — 


son. Brood sows of one year or over 
on March 1 this year showed an in- 
crease of 23 per cent over the same 
date of 1930. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


However, this year the seasonal de- 
crease has been only 1 per cent since 
December 1, compared with 4 per cent 
a year ago. The total hog numbers on 
March 1, 1931, were 17 per cent above 
the number on March 1, 1930, but 7 
per cent below the December 1 esti- 
mate. Last year, the decline from De- 
cember to March 1 was 6 per cent. 


Hog Prices Up Slightly. 

Reports from parts of Iowa this 
week indicated less than the usual num- 
ber of pigs have been lost this winter, 
owing to warm weather. The same 
has probably been true of the rest of 
the country owing to the unusually mild 
winter. As a result some increase in 
the hog population appears to be quite 
generally anticipated. 

The average price of hogs at Chicago 
at the beginning of this week was 7.75c, 
compared with 7.65c a week ago, 10.25c 
a year ago and 11.50c two years ago. 
The average weight of hogs received 
at Chicago last week was 242 lbs., the 
same as the previous week, compared 
with 235 Ibs. last year. A Government 
report indicated the average cost of 
hogs during the month of February was 


6.99c, against 7.68c in January and 
10.39c in February last year. 

The average yield of swine was 75.61 
~ cent against 76.39 per cent in 

anuary and 75.86 per cent in February 
last year. The average weight 
February was 234.24 lbs., against 235.57 
Ibs. in Jan and 231.02 Ibs. in Feb- 
ruary, 1930. e production of lard in 
February was officially placed at 147,- 
632,000 Ibs., against 147,725,000 Ibs. in 
February, 1930, and a five-year Feb- 
ruary average of 156,110,000 Ibs. 

The stocks of lard on April 1 at 
western packing points was 42,526,000 
Ibs., the lightest at this period since 
1927, comparing with 63,000,000 Ibs. a 
year ago. Meat stocks totaled 313,000,- 
000 Ibs., against 264,000,000 Ibs. the 
previous year. 

PORK — Demand was fair and the 
market ruled steady at New York. Mess 
was quoted at $26.00; family, $26.50; 
fat backs, $19.00@21.50. 

LARD—While demand was of a rou- 
tine character, the market was barely 
steady. At New York, prime western 
was quoted at $9.30@9.40; middle 
western, $9.20@9.30; New York City, 
8%c; refined continent, 9%c; South 








Lower Pork Prices Pare Cut-Out Values 


During the first two days of the cur- 
rent week, hogs moved at considerably 
higher price levels, but a slow fresh 
pork trade resulted in lower prices at 
the close of the four-day period. The 
unusually warm weather prevailing in 
Chicago and some other parts of the 
country had some influence on this 
trade. 


Hog receipts at the 20 principal mar- 
kets totaled 402,000 head compared 
with 401,000 during the first four days 


of the previous week. This was 44,000 
less than in the same period a year 


ago and 26,000 less than in the 1929 
period. 


As will be seen, hog supplies are not 
burdensome but meat demand is slower 
and: storage stocks are heavier than 
those on hand a year ago. However, 
hogs were bought at a price that have 
resulted in cut-out losses ranging from 
75¢c a head on the lightest average to 


Pee eee ee reeseeeeereseeeseeesesees 


Ome eee e eee ee eaeeeasseeeseeee 


COCO ee ee eer eseeeseeeseseseeeseseses 





POPE Hee ee ee eee eeeeeees 


See eee reese ereseereeeesassessssereees 


Seer reer es eereeeereeeeeeeseres 


See eee eee Here eee eases eeeeeesessesees 


Seem eee Hewes eee ee ees eeeeeeeeeeseeeseee 


$2.16 a head on the heaviest. It would 
appear that the hog producer finds a 
stronger market for his hogs than the 
packer is finding for the meat from 
those hogs. 

The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog and product prices 
at Chicago during the first four days 
of the week. Representative credits. 
and costs have been used, but each 
packer should work out the test based 
on his own conditions and costs. The 
following test is furnished only as a 
guide but reflects fairly well the sit- 
uation prevailing on the Chicago mar- 
ket 


These tests would seem to indicate 
that hog prices are a little out of line 
in relation to cut-out values. However, 
the influence of low hog prices on prod- 
uct in storage is always a matter for 
consideration. This is as it should be, 
but when hogs are bought B a oom 
with fresh pork needs in mind there is 
always the possibility of unsatisfac- 
tory results. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
lbs. Ibs. Tbs. Ibs. 
$1.99 $1.83 $1.74 $1.63 

.50 49 45 .39 
47 AT AT AT 
1.62 1.45 ‘1.23 1.08 
1.73 1.59 -70 .30 
eats went .58 93 
wees sang -23 34 
10 12 -16 -19 
15 16 16 16 
1.07 1.18 1.07 98 
.08 ll All au 
12 16 -16 16 
.08 4 .08 .08 
01 .01 01 01 
.08 .02 .02 .02 
80 $7.62 $7.12 82 
1 68.00% 71.00% 72.00% 
above total cutting values and deducting from 

, the following results are shown: 
44 65 $ .88 $ .75 
. 5 ae 2.08 32.16 
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etc. 


America, 10c; Brazil kegs, 11c; com- 
pound, car lots, 10%c; smaller lots, 
10%c. 

At Chicago regular lard in round lots 
was in fair demand, and was quoted 
at May price; loose lard, 62%¢c under 
May; leaf lard, 107%c under May. 

BEEF—tTrade was rather moderate, 
but the market held steadily at New 
York, with mess quoted nominally; 
packet, $15.00@16.00; family, $17.00@ 
18.50; extra India mess, $32.00@34.00; 
No. 1 canned corned beef, $3.25; No. 
2, $5.50; 6 lbs. South America, $16.75; 
— tongues, $70.00@75.00 per bar- 
rel. 

——4e-—_—_- 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and products at 
New York, week ended Apr. 4, 1931: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 4,320 Ibs. 
Canada—Pork bellies 
Canada—Sausage ........ 2. eee eee eens 
CRIN Ghid ond cccb vn cccyccscncs 


rman, 
Germany—Bacon ...........0+-eeeeeee 





Paraguay—Canned corned beef........ 2,649 lbs. 
Spain—Blood -sgeegipted 

Spain—Sausage .........2.eceeececens 5 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef......... 31,680 Ibs. 


CUT YOUR 


CNB NCR EONIES 





TEDMAN’S 





OR Hot Water Heaters, Hog Scalding and Dehairing, Ham and 
Sausage Cooking, Smoke Houses, Storage and Thawing Rooms, 


Increase your profits and improve the quality of your product 
with Powers Automatic Temperature Control. 
ucts. and waste of steam due to overheating caused by 
errors of hand control. 

40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 
2725 Greenview Ave, a, CBinege 223 a + wscnad St., New York 


Stop spoiled prod- 
Write for bulletins. 


41 OTHER CIT 





NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
April 4, 1931, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Apr. 4. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses. . 6,107 7,137% 7,373 
Cows, carcasses... 975% 874% 865 
Bulls, carcasses... 183 17 


Veals, carcasses... 10,073 10,744 11,074 
Lambs, carcasses.. 19,246 22,465 30,815 


Mutton, carcasses. 2,530 2,125 2,182 
Beef cuts, lbs..... 412° 783 465,975 195,955 
Rs Pe Sccccce 1,874,481 1,945,143 1,998,056 
Local slaughters: 
EE peers 8,039 8,990 8,834 
EE 15s ekalap ia 4 18,537 16,423 15,261 
ME Wkseccvecees 43,703 43,536 49,909 
GD I wessc agree 63,582 70,520 65,571 
rn 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended April 4, 1931: 

Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. dred. meats: Apr. 4. week. 1930. 

Steers, carcasses ...... 2,053 2,172 2,088 

Cows, carcasses ...... 773 1,003 691 

Bulls, carcasses ...... 174 143 337 

Veals, carcasses ...... 1,518 1,986 1,743 

Lambs, carcasses ..... 11,107 =11,312 = 11,973 

Mutton, carcasses .... 1,1 95 930 

ear oee 472,669 505,311 447,007 
Local slaughters: 

Se ere 1,239 1,488 1,490 

EE a b.60545 Soke bea 2,693 3,114 2,454 

_ Hogs Sadoeudéeeknke see 14,827 14,992 17,624 

RE aan ackaes assesses 5,232 5,600 5,823 

eaneseansenaenieel 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended Apr. 4, 1931: 
HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


—Week ended— ste 
Apr. “—- Mar. Apr. 
q 4 


4, 28, 
1931. 1930. 1931. 198) 
M Ibs. M lbs. M lbs. M Ibs. 
Total »......+...5. 686 1,209 362 15,208 
To Belgium ....... <iee esse chen 126 
United Kingdom .... 664 988 272 11,749 
Other Europe ...... sway wae Py 23 
 <543 aston osiness 12 12 34 568 
Other countries .... 10 209 56 2.747 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 
| Ear 780 4,004 1,701 16.344 
To Germany ....... oa sia 235 60 579 
United Kingdom ... 661 3,005 1,560 10,617 
Other Europe ...... 69 621 ooo. 1818 
RE eee ae + 21 37 «2,498 
Other countrie 46 122 44 904 
LARD. 
| Reape gee 7,313 11,968 13,143 191,293 
To Germany ...... 2,690 3,612 38,175 45; 
Netherlands ....... 1,018 416 729 10,535 
United Kingdom ... 2,719 4,204 6,353 79,193 
Other Europe ...... 302 738 312 10,304 
EEE SA ee 228 1,122 703 13,983 
Other countries .... 356 1,876 1,871 31,94 


PICKLED PORK. 
bbs sieeenaiers 210 167 284 
rt 3 4,117 


Tot 
To United Kingdom 52 507 
Other Europe ...... 130 7 10 225 
Canada ............ eoes 88 210 1,00 
Other countries .... 28 32 39 «2,291 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended April 4, 1931. 


Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, 
Mibs. MIbs. M Ibs, Hits. 
TL os an cbse 6 wie 686 780 867,313 210 
DED 54554 e ha bue e's 2 1 ; 
EF are 650 145 774 16 
Port Huron ....... 14 42 
ae 3 2 = 5 
New Orleans ...... 17 5 bd 
Rs sana 585 5, 648 166 
Philadelphia ....... cee pa 
DESTINATION OF saseiiee™ 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported to: Mibs. Mibs. 
United Kingdom (total)............ 664 661 
ae Be EEN) SPF Ee ro i < 356 200 
_nietdbatwaines econ kweee 137 156 
Other ” United pS ee Pr 113 21 
Lard, 
BPxported to: 
Gevennay (hotel) |... .cccccccssevisus dakneee 
I os oa sd'c winicc 00 e0us 0's 0 00a 


Cee COOCMARY oo svc ccc cvcvicccunessene 

















“A” Hammer 


SCRAP 
PRESS 
















SAM @ F-test lice): ie) OF 


Mills are especially adapted for the 
reduction of packinghouse by-products, 
fish scrap, etc. Their extreme sectional 
construction saves time in changing 
hammers and screens and in the daily 
clean-up which is required where edi- 
ble je. products are reduced. 


Nine sizes—5 to 100 H.P.—capacities 500 to 
20,000 pounds per hour. Write for bulletin 301. 





STEDMANS FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 


AURORA, INDIANA, U.S.A. FOUNDED /834 


FILTER PRESSES 


‘loth Diaphragm Pumps 


Yeur ingutries are solicited 


SHRIVER & COMPANY 
Harrison, N. J. 





300 to 1200 Tons 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 


Ask us poe them 


Dunning & Boschert 


Press Co., Inc. 
362 West Water St. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 
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Consolidated Rendering Co. | 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil, Stearine, 
Beef Cracklings, Ground Meat Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 


40 North Market St. Boston, Mass. 
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~. Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A more moderate trade 
featured the tallow market in the East 
the past week. There was an easier 
tendency still in evidence, and the mar- 
ket reached a point 4c lb. under the 
recent highs. With consumers back- 
ing away and outside conditions of an 
unsettling character, offerings con- 
tinued fairly liberal, and the undertone 
was barely steady at the decline. While 
some further moderate business in ex- 
tra passed at 4%c f.o.b. following last 
week’s sales, consumers were forced to 
lower their ideas to 4%c f.o.b. New 
York at which level about 300,000. Ibs. 
changed hands. Offerings were more 
moderate at the latter figure, and con- 
suming demand continued in evidence, 
but buyers and sellers were slightly 
apart in their ideas. 

Export shipments of tallow from 
New York the past week totaled 220,- 
000 Ibs. On the whole, sentiment was 
a little more mixed, but it was apparent 
that while the larger producers were 
inclined to hold for better levels, the 
smaller producers were inclined to sell 
ahead. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
4e; extra, 4%c f.o.b.; edible, 6c nomi- 


nal. 

At Chicago, the market displayed an 
easier tone, but offerings generally were 
lighter at the reduced prices due to the 
fact that the larger operators were 
closely sold up. A fairly good demand 
continued, and bids at outside consum- 
ing points close to Chicago were de- 
clined. ‘ 

At Chicago, edible was quoted a 
5%@5%c; fancy, 4%c; prime packer, 
4%@4%c; No. 1, 4c; No. 2, 3@3%c. 

There was no London auction this 
week. Argentine beef tallow at London 
April-May quoted unchanged at 23s 6d 
and Australian good mixed at London 
unchanged at 23s 6d. 

STEARINE—The market was quiet 
and easier in the East. Oleo was 
quoted at 8%c nominal, with intima- 
tions that 84¢c might be done. At Chi- 
cago, the market was quiet and barely 
steady. Oleo was quoted at 8@8%c. 

OLEO OIL—The market was quiet 
and about steady. Extra at New York 
was quoted at 74@7%4c; prime, 6@ 
6%c; lower grades, 6%c. At Chicago, 
the market was rather quiet and barely 
steady. Oleo was quoted at 7c. 





See page 51 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was rather 








GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, 
Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 
405 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 
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quiet, and prices were barely steady due 
somewhat to an easier tone in raw ma- 
terials. At New York, edible was 
quoted at 12%c; extra winter, 9%c; ex- 
tra, 9%c; extra No. 1, 8%c; No. 1, 
8%c; No. 2, 8%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand on the 
whole was fair, but buyers are said to 
be booked ahead. At New York, pure 
was quoted at lic, extra, 9c; No. 1, 
8%c; cold test, 15%c. 

GREASES — The reactionary ten- 
dency in tallow the past week or so was 
reflected somewhat in the grease mar- 
ket, with demand for the latter less in 
evidence and offerings somewhat larg- 
er. Consumers were buyers on the set- 
backs, and sentiment appeared more 
mixed on the whole. There had been 
a feeling that the upturn was entirely 
too rapid, but it was not until soapers 
practically withdrew from the market 
that a weaker tendency materialized. 
An easier situation in the western 
grease markets had some influence in 
the East. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 3%@4c; A white, 4@4%c; 
B white, 354@4c; choice white, 5%c. 

At Chicago, choice white grease was 
relatively firm, with a fair demand for 
future shipment. Intermediate grades 
were quiet and about steady. At Chi- 
cago, brown was quoted at 3@3%c; yel- 
low, 3% @4c; B white, 4%c; A white, 
4%c; choice white all hog, 4%c. 

———— 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, April 9, 1931. 
Blood. 
The market is quiet but offerings are 


not plentiful. Prices are nominal. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 


Ground and unground................. $2.40@2.50 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Demand has slowed up and buyers 


are showing little interest. Offerings 
are not plentiful. 
Unit Ammonia. 

Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$2.20@2.25 & 10c 
Unground. 6 to 8% ammonia.... 2.20@2.25 & 10c 
Ldquid stick ....cccccccscccscces 1.75 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

POP BOM ec iicesecscidesdecesce 30.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 
Prices show no change over last 
week. Prices are quoted on carload 
basis, f.o.b. producing plants. 


r Ton. 
Digester tankage, meat meal...... $ $50.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%........ 40.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


The market for fertilizer materials 
continues quiet with little trading re- 
ported. Prices have shown no change 
since last week. 


High m , 10@11% am.§$2. 
Law gra, tnd gr 00% tm, 2.009) 2.23 
e tan , low n ; 

eninge, low ard, por tom 18 0064180 


Unit Ammonia. 


2.25 & 10c 
2.25 & 10c 


Dry Rendered Tankage. © 
Product continues in good demand. 
Sales continue to be made at 55c.°~" 
Per Ton. 


Ilard pressed and exp. unground, per 
unit protein 


eck Rex cne se enkede owes $ .55 60 
Sof 7 * % 2 x 
Rott pend pork, ac greaio'& any ‘gs 00ggaan 
Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


_.The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 


Naw bone meal for feeding.......... $ @82.00 

Steam ground, 3 & 50.........s00e 20. 21.00 

Steam, unground, 3 & 50.........0.. 15. 16.00 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton. 

Horns, according to grade.......... $75.00@150.00 

gs. ON ci Skk55 Keoeevinnwee 65. 110.00 

CORT WORN occ iicigcencsckeccets 20. 25.00 

SRR POEs sca bindsccucdcascuveccnn 16: 17.00 

(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted mat indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Little activity reported. Prices are 
quoted nominally. 


Per Ton. 
RA POU i vcnckistdupdes cud ccon bond x 180.00 
Calf nia SMP EL ERE COTO eT eT rere * 45.00 
Hide trimmings (Old style)........ 28. 30.00 
Hide tri (New style)........ 22. 24.00 
WG. MEU wacca cigcveahecedneenss 25.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 23. 24.00 
Sinews, MD ccncccnasddccetesece 28. 130.08 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib... @ 2% 


Animal Hair. 


The animal hair market continues 
very quiet. Prices are nominal. 


Summer coil and field dried.......... 1 1%e 
fer, PEF WD....00 5 6c 

Processed, grey, winter, per Ib....... 4 5c 

Cattle switches, each*...........seeee. 1 1%e 





* According to count. 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Apr. 8, 1931.—With about 

a week of rain and rather cool weather. 
for this time of the year, fertilizer 
manufacturers have been out of the 
market in this section, except for a few 
spot lots of certain materials for quick 
shipment. 

Practically no business has been done 
in tankage and blood, and the prices 
of these materials, as well as the ma- 
jority of other fertilizer materials, are 
unchanged. 

Unground cracklings, 50/55 per cent 
protein, in bulk, are offered at 52%4c 
per unitef.o.b. New York with bids be- 
ing made at 50c for limited quantities. 

a 


GELATIN AND GLUE TARIFF. 
An investigation of non-edible gelatin 
and glue, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 336 of the tariff act of 1930, is 
being conducted by the U. S. Tariff 
Commission. A public hearing will be 
given May 28 by the commission. 
oes 


Watch the Wanted page for bargains. 








COVINGTON, KY., Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Dry Rendered Tankage 


(Cracklings) 


a KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 





PORK or BEEF, SOFT or HARD PRESSED 
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ANSWER OIL TAX PROTESTS. 

Calling the tax of 5c Ib. on vegetable 
oil products, passed in South Dakota, 
and the proposed 8c tax in Iowa a 
“violation of the spirit of our federal 
constitution,” J. E. McDonald, Texas 
Commissioner of Agriculture, has joined 
commissioners of agriculture of other 
Southern states in a protest against 
these taxes. Mr. McDonald pointed out 
that to insure free trade between states 
the framers of the Constitution forbid 
any state from imposing a tariff on im- 
ports from another state. While theo- 
retically the South Dakota tax is not 
a tariff, the effect is the same, he 
declares. 

South Dakota’s tax on substitutes for 
lard, mention of which was made in the 
April 4 issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, was not aimed at cotton 
seed or cottonseed products, but at the 
“cheap imported oils which constitute 
65 per cent of the oils used in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine,” accord- 
ing to a statement issued by South 
Dakota’s secretary of agriculture, Loy- 
son G. Troth. 

In this statement it is pointed out 
that the Northwestern agricultural 
states have for generations been pur- 
chasing cotton and cottonseed meal 
from the Southern states, and that 
these purchases are considerably 
greater than the purchases by the 
South of Northern lard. The dairy in- 
terests now use twenty times as much 
cottonseed meal as the oleomargarine 
industry does cottonseed oil, he says. 

The South Dakota tax on butter and 
lard substitutes, it is said, is not in- 
tended to discriminate against the 
products of the South, but is simply 
a detail in a general taxation program 
recommended by a commission to study 
the subject. 


In answering the protests of the 
South made to Iowa, which has a bill 
proposing a 3c tax on lard substitutes, 
M. G. Thornburg, Iowa secretary of 
agriculture, says the deterrent effects 
that might result have been overesti- 
mated. Secretary Thornburg, explains 
that the amount of lard substitute used 
in Iowa is negligible, aside from that 
used by bakeries. The bakeries buy 
their supplies outside the state and, 
therefore, the tax would not apply in 
this case. 


The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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“Towa realizes,” Secre' 


tary Thornburg 


said, “that the South is a good market 
for Iowa pork products, and does not 
care to lose that market. Iowa uses 
more cottonseed meal than any other 
Northern State, and she is going to 
continue to do so, because she needs 
cottonseed meal to balance the corn 
rations in fattening cattle and feeding 


dairy cows. 


The lard substitute tax 


being considered, and which may yet be 
rejected, is small cause for a break in 
these trade relations, which are equally 
important to the North and the South.” 


——-4e-—— 


MARGARINE MATERIALS USED. 

Oleomargarine produced and the ma- 

terials used in its manufacture during 
February, 1929, with comparisons: 








Feb., Feb., 
Ingredients of un- 1931. 1930. 
colored margarine: Lbs. Lbs. 
DEE Neactawsvbcuuseseecoe 8,214 214,539 
ere 11,317,625 13,837,727 
DM cha idcaphandeceséss an, -saceehom 
Cottonseed*oil ............4. 1,410,843 2,192,785 
Derivative of glycerine...... SD <  esesnbes 
i ) cocebncebeskes (teasecue 923 
DEE “bessndedves ss onesee Ree .>“aaeasnts 
DE cS tndabebe bciessonndsee 5,667,445 7,325,465 
SE OE 6 oe vannwanaeeee 1,750 4,957 
SE SUR oecekshesesese 468,067 1,498,494 
SPE Soswavesotecescaces 1,584,755 4,488,338 
Oleo stearine .............. 432,075 510,296 
SE, 054 05b006 04 chekee 47,247 60,826 
2 eres 600,190 25,134 
PE WEE Succcccccenscenes 361,355 441,537 
ME bationes gh0d8sesceseencs 1,624,962 2,212,720 
SR TR. wive cushésenecss 8,650 871 
Soda (benzoate of).......... 5,885 7,631 
BEE SEE ccoscvcccceces 186,979 1,367 
ND Shou esissiewsascvene 23,807,341 32,823,610 
Ingredients of colored 
margarine: 
PE cicebhadenaneesonssy< 1,321 3,089 
NG WEE “GAwsawecees cece 174,786 518,462 
SNL duh beaded eGeshccweers 510 1,734 
eee ES Fea ae 64,214 158,622 
Derivative of glycerine.... a seshnene 
SEE cuhbOdin coves 0s%bsc0Kes 146,321 388,306 
EE TEED ° ocgnaweseeceke 87,630 144,690 
= ESS ee ee 127,045 304,109 
Oleo stearine .............. 3,725 9,626 
rere 2,025 8,470 
Re ea 16,985 50,607 
ND WAR. voc ccccicoonncses 7,323 ,649 
D. Ses aban seth aeancasaaed 43,842 113,753 
Soda (benzoate of) ........ 41 134 
Soya bean ofl ..........0055 ae | -debasans 
che heke knehawebuseeh 615.883 1,725,201 


uncolored 


re 


eecccccccees 24,423,224 34,548,811 


OLEOMARGARINE LEGISLATION. 


Action has been taken in several 
state legislatures on the pending anti- 


margarine bills. 


In Minnesota the governor has ap- 
proved a bill relating to the use of 
public funds for the purchase of mar- 
garine, and has signed another bill pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, use or sale 


of any flavoring preparation to be used 
in fats, oils or any article of food to 
produce a flavor in imitation of that of 


natural butter. 


Montana has passed a law prohibiting 
the use of oleomargarine by state insti- 
tutions, and Nebraska has passed a 
similar law which, however, excepts the 
state penitentiary from the prohibition. 


oe 


FEB. MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 

Margarine production in February, 
1931, as reported by manufacturers to 
U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Feb., 


1931. 
Lbs. 
SD Cova capbecckeveee 18,499,427 
SEES L dakhnkascteecuyues m 
eee eee eee pee 19,332,993 


Feb., 

1930. 

Lbs. 
25,902,784 
1,356,932 
27,259,716 


» 


BRITISH VEGETABLE OILS, 


The English oil trade at the begin- 
ning of 1930 was of the opinion that 
supplies of oleaginous raw  mg- 
terials for the year would be more than 
sufficient to take care of the demand, 
This belief has been fully realized, says 
the U. S. Department of Commeree, 
with the result that lower prices for 
oil seeds were recorded the latter part 
of 1930 than have existed as far back 
as 1904. 

This, coupled with the fact that there 
has been only a fair demand for oils 
and cakes, and also because the gen- 
eral financial and economic condition of 
the consuming countries of Europe 
have been none too good, has all helped 
to mark 1930 as a poor year for the oil 
seeds, oils and fats and oil cake indus- 
try. 

The consumption of oil seeds d 
the past year has not kept pace wi 
the increase in production. The rapi 
fall in grains and other commodi 
end of which is not yet in sight, has 
had a very disturbing effect on the 
trade. Oil crushers have made little 
or no profit, in fact the greater part 
of them in Great Britain are operating 
on a restricted basis, and many con- 
cerns have been forced to cease op- 
erations. In some instances crushers 
have been compelled to reduce wages 
in order to keep plants in operation. 

Cotton seed is the largest individual 
British import of all oilseeds, and, as 
a rule, represents one-third or more of 
the total imports of oil seeds, nuts and 
kernels. A smaller crop in Egypt, as 
well as in British India, had a cor- 
responding effect upon arrivals in the 
United Kingdom, which for the calen- 
dar year were slightly in excess of a 
half million tons, against 569,438 tons 
imported in 1929 and 536,646 tons in 
1928 and 1927 respectively. Shipments 
from Alexandria during the season 
ended August 31 were 322,700 tons, 
against 377,600 tons in the previous 
season, all of which, with the exception 
of 17,000 tons, against 39,000 (in the 
1929) to the Continent, was destined 
for the United Kingdom. 

Supplies, however, proved ample, and 
even if they had not been so, 
was a good supply of soya beans and 
other oilseeds to make up the de 
ficiency. Value has been on the down 
grade practically the whole year. Black 
Egyptian, which in the first four 
months ranged between $40.15 and 
$35.28 per ton on spot at Hull, steadily 
declined until $25.55 was touched at the 
end of September, the lowest figure 
recorded for many a year, the price in 
mid-December being around $27.98 for 
spot seed and shipment to March. 


Demand for cottonseed oil was only 
moderate throughout the year. 
Egyptian opened at $141.11 per ton, 
naked, ex mill, Hull; it fell to $128% 
in February, recovered to $143.54 in 
April, but dropped to $104.62 in my 
tember, and, after a rally, to $99.75 
December. In London, the average 
price in January was $141.11, against 
$145.98 in January, 1929, and in Ne 
vember $114.29, against $149.61 for No 


vember, 1929. The export trade kept 
up fairly well considering all circum- 


stances. 


April 11, 1931, _ 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Quiet—Market Steady—Senti- 
ment Mixed—Cash Trade Fair—Cot- 
ton and Lard Easy—Favorable Oil 
Statistics Anticipated — Weather 
Against Planting—Prime Summer 
Yellow Trading Commences April 15. 


A surprisingly steady tone featured 
the cotton oil future market on the 
New York Produce Exchange the past 
week, the market practically ignoring 
the downward tendency in cotton, lard 
and stocks. Lack of any particular sell- 
ing pressure, and a complete absence 
of liquidation, together with a little 
fresh buying power, gave the oil mar- 
ket independent steadiness. Operations 
on the whole were quiet, however, with 
commission houses, particularly wire 
house brokers, on both sides of the 
market. The rofessional element 
pressed the decline at times, but on 
small breaks there was sufficient sup- 
port to absorb the limited selling and 
maintain values. 

Sentiment, however, continued mixed, 
with professionals influenced by the 
downward trend in outside markets, 
while commission houses continued to 
stress the firmness in actual oil, the 
rather satisfactory distribution that is 
going on and an unfavorable start for 
the new crop. Ring observers con- 
tended that it was too early for the new 
crop outlook to cut much figure, and 
pointed to the lack of effect of rainy 
cold weather in the South on the cot- 
ton market. 

The lard market backed and filled 
with hogs and was influenced at times 
by heaviness in grains. There was, 
however, continued evidence of commis- 
sion house accumulations of lard on the 
declines. On the other hand, inedible 
greases were easier, extra tallow New 
York declining 4c Ib. from the recent 
highs, to 4%c f.o.b. 

Cash Trade Fair. 

Expectations were that the coming 
oil statistics would prove to be of a 
bullish character. Estimates on March 
consumption ranged from 225,000 to 
275,000 bbls., compared with.234,000 
bbls. in March last year, 273,000 bbls. 
two years ago, and 378,000 bbls. three 
years ago. The visible supply, is ex- 
pected to show considera lighter, 
than the 1,810,000 bbls. in March last 


‘ ! 


% OLEOMARGARINE @ 


© GHHAMMOND CO. C&eo 


Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle _west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 





Chicago, Illinois 


G. H. Hammond Company 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


year, and will somone with visible 
stocks of 1,993,000 bbls. two years ago 
and 1,830,000 bbls. three years ago. 

While reports indicated a quiet to 
fair cash trade passing so far this 
month, some of those who watched the 
situation closely expressed the belief 
that distribution is keeping up very 
well, everything considered. The stabil- 
ized position of actual oil, together with 
the limited open interest in the future 
market and the lack of leadership on 
either side, partly accounts for the 
limited fluctuations in futures of late, 
but there was evidence of some re- 
newed outside interest in the market 
the past week. Expectations are that 
as the new crop season progresses out- 
side interest will broaden. 

The crude markets were quiet but 
firm. In the Southeast, there was a 
little business at 6%c, buyers later re- 
ducing their ideas to 6%c. In the Val- 
ley and Texas, trade was rather quiet, 
with the market 6%c bid at times and 
nominally quoted at that figure at other 
times. The well sold-up position of the 
crude mills has eliminated crude as a 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Apr. 9, 1931.— 
Extreme dullness prevails in crude cot- 
ton oil with mills holding for 7c in all 
directions, against 6%@6%c bid. 
Prime bleachable is in fair demand at 
7%c lb. loose New Orleans bid; 74%@ 
8c asked. Increased consumption, re- 
duced acreage and crop damage seem 
necessary to infuse new life into the 
situation. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Apr. 9, 1931.—Crude 
cottonseed oil, 6%c; forty-one per cent 
rotein cottonseed meal, $26.50@27.00; 
oose cotton seed hulls, $9.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Apr. 9, 1931.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 6%c; forty-three per 
cent meal, $26.00; hulls, $10.00; mill 
run linters, 14@2%c. 


factor for the balance of this season, 
but at the same time, the crude level 
appears to continue the basis for main- 
taining oil prices, nothwithstanding the 
situation in lard. 

Trading in Prime Summer Yellow. 


The weekly weather report said cot- 
ton planting was inactive, and only a 
small amount was accomplished in the 
southern portion of the belt. A little 
was seeded as far north as Kansas. 
Condition of the early cotton in ex- 
treme southern Texas is fair, but the 
weekly progress was poor because of 
coolness, and planting was delayed in 
other parts of the state. 

On April 15, the New York Produce 
Exchange cottonseed oil market will be- 
gin trading in prime summer yellow 
cottonseed oil contracts on the same 
basis as the present bleachable con- 
tract. 

The need for prime summer yellow 
contract was realized after nearly a 
year of operations in the bleachable 
contract. The basis will call for 60,000 
lbs. with New York and southern de- 
livery the same as the bleachable con- 
tract. The two contracts, when in 
force, will afford the industry a mar- 
ket for all of its oil, and at the same 
time will make for a market where 
users of prime summer yellow oil will 
have an opportunity to anticipate their 
future requirements should they desire 
to do so. 

COCOANUT OIL — A _ moderate 
amount of business and a barely steady 
tone featured the market the past 
week, with prices influenced somewhat 
by the further easing in tallow and a 
disposition on the of consumers 
to limit their ideas. At New York, 


tanks were quoted at 4%@5c, while at . 


the Pacific Coast tanks were quoted at 
45% @4%c, according to position. 
CORN OIL—The market continued 


rather quiet with the tone about steady. 


‘The last business reported was at 6%c 


f.o.b. mills, but offerings were very 
light and the market was quoted nomi- 
nally at 6% @7c f.o.b. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Consuming inter- 
est was limited making for a continua- 
tion of more or less nominal conditions. 
Prices at New York were quoted at 


644c. 
PALM OIL—While there was no par- 
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ticular pressure on the market from 
the larger importers who were still 
withdrawn as sellers. Consuming de- 
mand was quiet. A weaker situation 
in tallow made for a barely steady 
situation in palm oils. At New York, 
spot Nigre was quoted at 4%c; ship- 
ment Nigre, 4.35c; Lagos casks, 4c; 
12% per cent acid oil bulk, 4.80c. 
PALM KERNEL OIL — There was 
little or nothing new in this market, 
but offerings were not pressed. Demand 
was ne. ig by its smallness. At 
New York, bulk oil was quoted at 4% 


@5%c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—There was a 
moderate demand for nearby supplies, 
and the market was steady owing to 
scarcity of offerings. Spot foots at Rew 
York were quoted at 6%@7%c. In- 
terest in shipment supplies was limited, 
with prices quoted at 5% @é6c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nomi- 


nal, 
SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 
PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 
COTTONSEED OIL — Demand for 
store oil at New York was quiet, but 
there was no pressure of supplies, and 
prices ruled about steady with futures. 
Southeast crude sold at 6%c; Valley 
and Texas quoted nominally at 6%c. 
COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, April 3, 1931. 
HOLIDAY—No Market. 
Saturday, April 4, 1931. 
HOLIDAY—No Market. 
‘Monday, April 6, 1931. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


BNE fn Sb haba ocellnwes 795 a. 

Stes Oe ee ae Sure Ot Se 
May 5 800 800 795 a 800 
BUND sis “Dkk bien fk eS 795 a 805 
Re Rok Sees ere 800 a 805 
NES or en ve cae ive ne 805 a 820 
Be ek Se ets ek Eo 810 a 815 
OES SG IETS Ta rae 790 a 815 
SS ees pee 775 a 815 


Sales, including switches, 5 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 6%c bid. 


Ga@aad aed 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
~~ Ol~S 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OiL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL— (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cable Address: “Procter” 
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Tuesday, April 7, 1931. 


BE, ice a. ksh dep -ain Ode mrs 175 a 
MG. Chaka os; bp ares oo TOO BD wane 
ca 2 800 800 797 a 803 
EI ee eae Sara ag Peale ap 797 a 810 
July 5 805 805 805 a 807 
MG tro), .  plcley? sigs Seas 808 a 821 
Sept 5 816 815 815 a 818 
| EERE SR RAP: See aes ee 795 a 820 
NS are colo SO ieee 775 a 820 
Sales, including switches, 12 con- 

tracts. Southeast crude, 6%c bid. 

Wednesday, April 8, 1931. 
NN ao an isco wy aie 77D cs -0's 
NO aus asi: eternal sie ers 2 ee 
BB ic wk ng € 0 cua ae ees 795 a 800 
NR OG ep eee Sere A 795 a 805 
July 2 802 802 800 a 804 
DE. sa Hakd Sener era 805 a 820 
Sept 2 813 812 810 a 816 
ARERR UE ieee eS ei a 790 a 815 
iy 5 ar a Ce on Se 775 a 815 


Sales, including switches, 4 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 6%c sales; 6%c bid. 


Thursday April 9, 1931. 


Sie SE Sak woe 770 a 

0 ESSE eee eae ee Ce Re 
BES ce iniwsas 795 795 790 a 796 
Ser op ete ramen 790 a 800 
BE eile ins 800 800 800 a 803 
_. ERS tips oeeer ts 800 a 815 
NL Ses 5) wares 811 811 810 a 814 
aa 5 as ag mim 4 RIS 790 a 812 
DN ERs ere td a a Saige ee 775 a 799 








See page 51 for later markets. 








CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, Apr. 7, 1931.—Extra tal- 
low, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 43%8@4%c lb.; 
Manila cocoanut oil, tank coast, 4%@ 
4%c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks 
N. Y., 5@5%c lb.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 
bbls., N. Y.. 7@746c. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, 9% @9%c Ib.; 
crude corn oil, 9@9%ec lb.; olive oil 
foots, 7@7%c lb.; 5 per cent yellow 


“olive oil, 82@87c per gal.; crude soya 


bean oil, 942@10c lb. imported; palm 
kernel oil, 742@8c lb., all bbls., N. Y. 
Niger palm oil, casks, N. Y., 54@ 
546c lb.; Lagos palm oil, casks, N. Y., 
514 @6c lb.; glycerine, soaplye, 6% @7c 
lb.; glycerine, C. P., 138%@14c Ib.; 
glycerine, dynamite, 10%c Ib. 


eo 
WESSON OIL PROFITS. 


Net profit of Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Co., Inc., and subsidiaries for the 
six months ended February 28, 1931, 
amounted to $1,369,971, after deprecia- 
tion and federal taxes, compared with 
$1,447,059 in the corresponding six 
months of the previous year. Net profit 
for the quarter ended February 28, 
1931, was $662,658 after charges and 
taxes, against $707,313 for the corre- 
sponding 1930 quarter. 


-— fe 
COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS. 


Imports of copra and cocoanut oil 
into the United States during January, 
1931, are reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce: Copra, 34,056,188 
lbs., valued at $971,636; cocoanut oil, 
24,690,351 lIbs., valued at $1,365,407. 
The bulk of the imports came from the 
Philippine Islands. 


April 11, 19317 


TO TALK ABOUT COST CONTROL, 


Cost control from the general, the 
manufacturing and the distribution 
standpoint will be discussed at the 
seventh annual costs conference to he 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, on 
April 21, under the auspices of the I}jj- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association. 

The meeting will be presided over 
by Warren H. Sapp, assistant comp. 
troller of Armour and Company. James 
O. McKinsey, certified public account. 
ant, will discuss “Cost Control from 
Management and Organization Stand. 
point;” Herbert J. Myers, comptroller 
of the U. S. Radio and Television 
Corp., “The Use of Standards to Con- 
trol Costs of Functions From a Manv- 
facturing Standpoint,” and T. P. Hamil- 
ton, market analyst, “Control of Dis. 
tribution Costs.” At a dinner meeti 
“What’s the Matter with the World? 
will be discussed by George E. Roberts, 
vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York. Melvin A. Tray- 
lor, president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, will be toastmaster, 


~~ -fe-— 
PERISHABLE FREIGHT HEARING. 


The subjects listed below will be 
given consideration by the National 
Perishable Freight Committee at an 
emergency shippers’ hearing to be held 
at committee headquarters, room 
Union Station Building, 516 West Jack- 
son blvd.; Chicago, Ill., April 14, 1981, 
commencing at 10 A. M. 

No. 2446—Failure to specify icing in- 
structions. 

No. 2462—Manipulating vents on 
shipments transported under carriers’ 
protective service against cold. 

No. 2466—Refrigeration charges Illi- 
nois and Iowa to interstate points. 

No. 2470—Protective service against 
cold at hold points and destination on 
perishable freight. 

No. 2472—Re-icing shipments moving 
under standard refrigeration at inter- 
mediate stop or hold points and at final 
destination. , 

No. 2474—Furnishing ventilation to 
shipments moving under shippers’ pro- 
tective service. 

No. 2484—Shipper’s instructions on 
pre-cooled and pre-iced citrus fruit 
and/or vegetables from Florida. 

No. 2486—Handling shipments of 
perishable freight, in bulk, under car- 
riers’ protective service against cold. 

No. 2489—Application of stated re 
frigeration charges vs. replenishing 
charges. 

No. 2491—Shipper’s instructions on 
shipments moving on cost of ice basis 
under Section 4. "is 

No. 2495—Handling shipments under 
heater protective service between points 
in United States and Canada. 

No. 2497—Change from ventilation 
to standard refrigeration—maximum 
charge. 

No. 2498—Charges on shipments 
transported under silica gel refrigera- 
tion service. 

No. 2499—Furnishing heaters t 
shipments of sweet potatoes handl 
under _ shippers’ protective service 
against cold. 

No. 2500—Furnishing salt at emer 
gency icing stations. , i= 
No. 2502—Free transportation of ‘A 


rames. : 
No. 2506—Re-icing pre-cooled ship- 
ments in transit California to inter 
state. : 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were barely steady the 
latter part of the week. Trade was 
mixed and hedge pressure scattered. 
Lard liquidation continued. Corn was 
at new lows, and hogs barely steady. 
Cash trade was moderate. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil was quiet and about steady 
awaiting the government report. Cash 
trade was quiet. Crude was un- 
changed at 6%c in all sections. Out- 
side markets were easy. Weather in 
the South continued unfavorable. for 
planting. Private estimate placed cot- 
ton acreage decrease at 9 8/10 per cent. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: 

Apr., $7.70 bid; May, $7.90@7.94; 
June, $7.85@8.05; July $7.94@7.97; 
Aug., $8.00@8.10; Sept., $8.04@8.07; 
Oct., $7.84@8.12; Nov., $7.70@7.90. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 4%c. 

Stearine. 
Stearine, 8%c nominal. 
a 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, Apr. 10, 1931. — Lard, 
prime western, $9.20@9.30; middle 
western, $9.10@9.20; city, 8%c; refined 
continent, 942c; South American, 9%c; 
Brazil kegs, 10%c; compound, 10%4c. 

——<e—__- 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, Apr. 9, 1931. — General 
provision market continues dull; hams, 
a. shoulders and pure lard very 
slow. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 71s; hams, long 
cut, 71s; shoulders, square, 53s; picnics, 
55s; short backs, 72s; bellies, clear, 54s; 
Canadian, none; Cumberlands, 61s; 
Wiltshires, none; spot lard, 47s 6d. 

——~ fe 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 
Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Apr. 9, 1931, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 128,630 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 2,108 quarters. 
Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 135,257 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 11,848 quarters. 
———e—___ P 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from New York City, 
Apr. 1 to Apr. 8, 1931, totaled -7,275,- 
750 Ibs.; tallow, 220,000: lbs.; greases, 
1,064,000 Ibs.; stearine, none. 
——&__. 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the 
week ended April 4, 1931, amounted to 
6,358 metric tons, compared with 6,610 
metric tons last week. 


——_- 


in HULL OIL MARKETS. 

ull, England, Apr. 8, 1931. — (By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oils, 28s 3d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 20s 6d. 





The Trading 
Authority 


Market prices based on 
actual transactions, and un- 
biased reports on the condi- 
tion of the markets, are 
given each day by THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
er MARKET SERV- 
ICE. 


Market prices and trans- 
i actions on provisions, lard, 
sausage meats, tallows, | 
greases, etc., at Chicago are 
given, together with Board 
of Trade prices, hog market 
information, etc. Export 
markets also are covered. 
This service has become 
the recognized trading au- 
thority and is used by pack- i 
ers, wholesalers, brokers and 
others as a basis for their 
prices, for settling claims, |] 
pricing inventories, etc. 
THE DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE is mailed at the 
close of trading each day, 
and new subscribers are | 


























furnished with a handsome 
leather binder for filing the 
reports for record and com- 
parative purposes. Tele- 
graphic service (messages 
collect) is also available to 
subscribers at all times. 


If you want to keep posted 
on the markets every day, 
fill out the coupon below and 
mail it. Subscription is at 
the rate of $1 per week, or 
$52 per year, payable in ad- 
vance: 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 


Please send me information about 
the DAILY MARKET SERVICE: 











FRENCH MEAT DUTIES. 


A correction in the list of new duties 
on meats imported into France has been 
reported to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. The list of products, with 
the new rates, appeared in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER of April 4, 1931. 
Ham was listed with a rate of 400 
francs per hundred kilos. This item 
should be “Other pork, except ham, 
salted or in brine and not prepared,” 
400 francs. It is suggested by the De- 
partment of Commerce that ham is ap- 
parently included in the item “Prepared 
pork, uncooked and smoked,” the rate 
for which is 345 francs. 
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FEB. MEAT AND FAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of meats and fats during 
February, 1931, 4nd the two months 
ended February, 1931, are given by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce: 


‘ 2 mos. 
Feb., ended 
1931. Feb., 1931. 
Total meats and meat 
pretinete: TOs. «sai cava 20,991,042 46,231,104 
WP se twheaosde dns anen’s $3,259,711 $7,439,944 
Total aminal oils and fats, 
i. "s 2 tinhinSAe Reine ea nd 73,719,401 149,241,690 
WE 24 sabe hema ces Gr aoe $6,988,298 $14,657,890 
Beef and veal, fresh, Ibs. 245,577 427,298 
NUD: 4 o's 04 bake thewnwte $55,717 a 
Beef, pickled, ete., Ibs. 570,508 1,178. 297 
ND aid prion sce ten cans $54,557 $117,463 
Pore, free) We... eck 994,384 


WR ks pa F nica Cakes 00: ee ement ew. counted. 
Cumberland sides, lbs..... ,404 317,612 
NE eis whe xo peed Cis «ais 17.755 $45,024 
Hams and shoulders, Ibs... 5,538,492 12,883,833 
NI pc n.o'd o cree dwid he gh .372 $2,285,426 
be OE TTT ee 801,389 10,054,518 
MED Scceccuawuseceenss $614,991 $1,367,955 
Pickled pork, Ibs......... 1,612,898 3.250, 588 
PND wha 8s Veda oe eth $179,712 $384,911 
Oleo oil, Ibs............... 2,941,975 6,499, 884 
WORBE SON ii ios eR $212,595 $522,081 
POR hs ic oii ci Sees 68,759,575 137,641,518 
WED iv indves cases ta¥as 6,598,105 3,668, 
Neutral lard, Ibs......... 798, 1,742,146 
WSN oi chain ees gece $79,346 $183,722 
Lard compounds, animal 
SO i. ihc aekcan aes 86,999 221,353 
bo PY Eee eee $9,520 $24,820 
Margarine of animal or 
vegetable fats, Ibs. .... 45,241 100,656 
bees PERE EER Se 3 $17,781 
Cottonseed oil, crude, ibs.. 1,913,620 3.951,670 
MAUD a canh > via sceaned $125,018 $256,859 
Cottonseed oil, refined, Ibs. 855,757 3,504,041 
WONG | sgn b's:hnn sean s bw 556 $304,196 
Lard compounds, vegetable 
PS WO av ccaveaGeares 086 912,917 
MIE hes cep wtvignag ine $51,955 $118,746 


Exports of meats during February, 
1930, totaled 38,529,832 Ibs., valued at 
$6,986,960; animal oils and fats ex- 
ported amounted to 174,091,868 lbs., 
valued at $8,579,862. Meat exports for 
the two months ended February, 1930, 
were 77,688,613 Ibs., valued at $13,798,- 
668, while animal oils and fats exported 
during that period totaled 155,062,176 
Ibs., valued at $17,756,558. 


~——e—— 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock . 


at leading Canadian centers, week 


‘ended April 2, 1931, with comparisons, 


are reported by the Dominion Live 
Stock Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 


ended Prev week, 
Apr. 2. week. 1930. 
bo, SRO ee Se $ 7.25 $ 7.50 $11.50 
MINOR © 6. < nn8 ev cde ate 6.75 8.00 10.50 
WEE ons cet es actos 6.25 6.50 11.00 
pe SS Eee ree 5.50 5.60 10.25 
Edmonton ............. 5.25 5.50 10.50 
Prince Albert .......... 5.25 5.25 9.50 
Moose Jaw ..........+. 5.50 6.00 10.00 
: 5.50 10.50 
~ $10.50 $15.00 
8.00 7.50 10.00 
. 9.00 14.00 
a i 9.00 14.00 
MINE oc cise scree 9.00 9.00 12.00 
Prince Albert .......... 7.00 RE BRS 
ee ee oe 8.00 8.00 12.00 
Saskatoon ...... fares vides 6.50 7.00 13.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
PRE LE ee Raper a $ 9.00 $ 9.25 $14.50 
pS ee reer rr 9.50 9.50 14.75 
Winnipeg ............06 7.50 8.25 12.50 
WS Noo 04 4c nike soe 7.50 7.35 12.25 
WOMORTOR ©. cate sass 6.85 7.50 12.10 
Prince Albert ......... 7.50 7.75 12.05 
Moose Jaw ..........2. 7.20 7.95 12.05 
pe Se A oe ee 7.25 7.85 12.20 
GOOD LAMBS. 
TERS os. cei tes haa $13.00 $13.00 $13.00 
MOUArOG) 356... pain eaeee 8.00 7.65 10.00 
ar ae 8.50 8.00 10.00 
en eee eee 8.00 6.75 9.00 
Edmonton ............+: 8.00 7.00 9.50 
Prince Albert .......... 5.50 6.00 cece 
Moose JOW ...cccvceues wre 7.00 9.00 
Baskatooe: 0. Sete ae #ae 9.50 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


_ Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 
(Reported by U_ 8. Bureau of Agricultural 


Chicago, Ill., Apr. 9, 1931. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Steer trade steady to 25c lower. 
Weighty bullocks, along with lower 
grade light offerings, showed most de- 
cline, good to choice light yearling 
steers being scarce and holding mostly 
steady; very uneven, irregular market; 
water-fills liberal; local killers bearish 
because of sluggish dressed beef trade. 


She stock, unevenly steady to 25c low- 
er, light beef cows, light butcher heif- 
ers and cutter cows getting action and 
holding up, while heavy fat cows 
dragged; strictly good and choice light 
yearling heifers, about 25c lower, kinds 
scaling over 750 Ibs. mostly 50c off; 
bulls steady; vealers, 50 to 75c lower. 
It was largely a fat steer run, with 
ae bullocks in fairly liberal sup- 
ply. xtreme fa $10.75; not much 
above $10.00, yearlings topping at that 
price; bulk, $7.00@9.00. 

HOGS—Slow fresh pork trade main 
bearish influence in hog market. Com- 
pared with one week ago: All weights, 
around 25c lower. Early top, $8.25, 
closing sales $8.00 down; bulk 170 to 
210 Ibs., $7.85@8.00; 220 to 250 Ibs., 
$7.40@7.75; 260 to 320 lbs., $7.10@7.45; 
330 to 360 Ibs., $6.90@7.10; good to 
choice 140 to 160 lbs., $7.75@8.00; pigs, 
$7.25@7.75, plain kinds down to $6.50; 
packing sows, mostly $6.25@6.60. 

SHEEP—Compared - with a week 
ago: Old crop lambs, steady to 25c 
higher, advance on inbetween grades; 
springers semi-demoralized late, sharp- 
ly lower; sheep unchanged. Today’s 
bulks: Good and choice wooled lambs, 
94 Ibs. down, $9.25@9.65, few $9.70; 
week’s early top, $9.85, highest since 
August, 1930; heavier weights, $9.00@ 
9.25; clippers, $8.25@8.50, best $8.75; 


wooled throwouts, $7.00@8.00; native 
springers,, $10.00@12.00, few upward 
to $14.50; Californias, $10.00@11.50 
early; wooled ewes, $4.50@5.00; shorn 
ewes, $3.50@4.25; 87 lb. shearing 
ambs, $8.50. 


——-de—-— 


KANSAS CITY 
(Reported by U_ 8. Bureau of Agricultural 


Kansas City, Kan., Apr. 9, 1931. 
CATTLE—Slightly increased sup- 
plies and warm weather which resulted 
in liberal water fills were responsible 
for a steady to 25c lower trend in 
values of fed steers and yearlings as 
compared with a week ago. Best me- 
dium weight and heavy steers topped 
at $9.50, while most of the fed offer- 
ings cleared from $7.25@8.50. A few 
plain quality dogies ranged from $5.75 
@7.00; light yearlings and fed heifers, 
mostly 25c lower, with spots 50c off 
on less desirable kinds. Fat cows closed 
on a weak to 25c lower basis, while 
cutters ruled firm. Bulls are barely 
steady, and vealers declined $1.00@ 
1.50, with the late top at $7.00. 
HOGS—A weak to lower undertone 
predominated the week’s trade in hogs, 
and all grades and weights are un- 
evenly 15@25c lower than last Thurs- 
day. Shipping demand was curtailed 
materially and this was largely respon- 
sible for the prevailing weakness. The 
late top rested at $7.60 on choice 180- 
to 220-lb. weights, while most of the 
170- to 240-lb. offerings sold from $7.45 
@7.60. Better grades of 250- to 330-Ib. 
butchers ranged from $7.00@7.40, and 
most 140- to 160-lb. weights brought 
$7.35@7.50. Packing grades are fully 
25c¢ lower at $6.25@6.60. 
SHEEP—tTrade in fat lambs was ex- 
tremely uneven. Fed lambs advanced 
sharply early in the period, but weak- 
ened later to close at steady to weak 
Jevels, while spring lambs are fully 
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$1.00 below a week ago. Shippers 

up to $9.50 on Tuesday for a new — 
son’s high on woolskins, and the bulk 
cashed from $8.75@9.40. Best shorm 
lambs reached $8.25, with others at 
$7.65@8.00, while springers ranged 
from $9.75@11.50. Mature classes are 
35@50c off, with most offerings Texas 
shorn wethers selling from $4.00@4.59, 
A few wooled ewes ranged up to $4.75. 

oo 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultura) 
Economics. ) 
Omaha, Apr. 9, 1931, 

CATTLE—Early in the week practi- 
cally all killing classes met with im- 
proved demand and prices showed 
strength, but later weakness offset the 
early strength, leaving current prices 
steady for the week. Instances on 
yearlings and light steers quoted 
strong to a shade higher. Vealers were 
subjected to price pressure and closed 
the week around 50c lower. Choice 
973-lb. yearlings earned $9.80, and 
weighty shorthorns, 1,396 lIbs., $9.85, 
the week’s top. Light heifers sold early 
in the week up to $8.50. 

HOGS—Curtailment in receipts did 
not alter the general weak situation and 
change in prices since last Thursday 
has been lower, most classes 15@25c 
down. On Thursday, bulk 160 to 24 
Ibs. ranged $7.25@7.50; extreme 
$7.60; 240 to 300 lbs., $7.00@7.25; 
to 400-lb. butchers, $6.85@7.00; packing 
sows, $6.25@6.35; stags, $6.00@6.25, 

SHEEP—Market on slaughter lambs 
followed a very uneven course, trend to 
prices the fore part of the week 
higher, with the extreme top on 
lambs $9.50. Comparisons Thursday 
with Thursday shows values q 
with bulk fed wooled lambs $8.00@8; 
Fed clipped lambs are fully 4 
sales, $7.50@8.15. Spring 
worked lower, declined 25@50c for the 
period. Sales of Californias on 
day at $10.00. Sheep are 25@50c lower; 
good and choice wooled ewes, $3.75@ 


4.60. 
—-——_—. 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
East St. Louis, Ill., Apr. 9, 1931. 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Steers, mixed yearlings and heif- 
ers, steady to 25c lower; cows, 
and low cutters steady; bulls, 2b5c 
piney Recent Sr mOe se, Pi of 
steers broug' . 50, top year- 
lings claiming $9.00 and best matured 
steers $8.90. Bulk of fat mixed year 
lings and heifers registered $7.25@ 
8.25, top heifers and best mixed steers 
and heifers scoring $9.15@9.00 
tively. Most medium mixed 
scored $6.00@7.00; cows, $4.75@5.50; 


FE 


top, $6.50; low cutters, $2.75@3.00. 


Top vealers closed at $8.00. 
HOGS—Swine prices fluctuated con- 

siderably during the week and 

weak to 15¢ lower than Th of 

last week. Top on Thursday was 

with bulk 110- to 260-lb. weights 

$7.60@8.00; sows, $6.40@6.65. 
SHEEP—Fat lamb prices ruled 


strong to 25c higher for the period; fat 


ewes steady; wethers, 25c lower. 
wooled and clipped lambs topped at 
$9.50, while bulk of woolskins earned 
$8.50@9.25 and clippers $8.00 


Fat ewes cashed at $3.50@4.50, and 


clipped wethers at $4.50@5.75. 
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So. St. Paul, Minn., Apr. 8, 1931. 
TTLE—Continued dullness in the 
trade, along with an increase in 
aggregate receipts of cattle, made for a 
lower turn to all markets, the downturn 
here figuring unevenly weak to 15@25c 
for the period. op heavy steers 
scored at 38.75, bulk all weights $7.00 
@8.50, beef cows centering at $4.25@ 
5.50; butcher heifers, $5.50@6.75; year- 
lings to $8.00; cutters continuing at 
$3.00@4.00; bulls closing today from 
$4.25 down. Vealers are again at the 
low point of the season on a 50c@$1.00 
re finishing mostly at $5.50@7.50 
ott GS—The hog market has fluctu- 
ated somewhat during the period, but 
as a whole has shown little change. 
Today’s market found better 140- to 
990-lb. weights cashing at $7.85@7.50; 
920- to 250-lb. averages geing at $7.10 
7.35; 250- to 350-lb. butchers, $6.75 
7.10. Packing sows continued at 
$6.00@6.50; pigs at $7.75. 
SHEEP—Fat lambs sold around 25c 
lower for the week, desirable natives 
today going at $8.25@8.50; fed west- 
erns at $8.75, throwouts, from $6.00@ 
7.00. Ewes show little change, choice 
kinds being salable to $5.00, cull and 
common offerings clearing down to 
50, 
$1 
SIOUX CITY 
(Reported by aE ba my of Agricultural 
Sioux City, Ia., Apr. 9, 1981. 
CATTLE — Buyers manipulated a 
slightly easier turn to beef steer and 
aye values as supplies expanded 
maximum declines did not exceed 
25c, which appeared for less attractive 
medium and heavy weight steers. 
Choice 1,440-lb. bullocks topped at 
$9.60, a few loads brought $8.50@9.25, 
and the greater share moved at $7.00 
8.00. She stock ruled strong to 2 
higher, with light cows up most. Car- 
lots of heifers ranged up to $7.65, and 
a few packages made $8.00. Beef cows 
bulked at $4.50@5.50. Bulls strength- 
ened, and medium kinds cashed mainly 
at $4.00@4.25. Vealers held firm, and 
selects sold up to $9.00 sparingly. 
HOGS—Swine closed a draggy week 
15@25c lower on butchers, with 
medium weights showing full decline. 
Weights 160 to 200 Ibs., lost mostly 15c 
to bulk late at $7.25@7.50; top, $7.50. 


Most 200- to 250-lb. averages brought 
$7.10@7.40 and 260 to 350 lbs., $6.85@ 











So. Omaha, Nebr. 
E. K. Corrigan 
Cattle Department 





E. K. CORRIGAN 


Live Steck Purchasing Agent Operating Four Markets 
So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
‘ R. G. Symen 


er Ms Oni, pee 
Do you buy your Livestock 


through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
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7.15. Packing sows showed mid-week 
a but closed steady at $6.25@ 

SHEEP—Fat wooled lambs scored a 
new season’s top of $9.50 early in the 
week. At the close, the bulk of fed 
wooled lambs changed hands at $8.75 
9.10, or steady to strong with a wee 
ago. Clipped lambs sold at $8.00 late, 
while at the high time shorn offerin 
earned $8.50. California spring lambs 
brought $10.50, and some native spring- 
ers made $11.00. Fat ewes were 25c 
lower, and best wooled kinds remained 
salable around $4.50. 


ee 


ST. JOSEPH 
(Reported by v8. Daseen of Agricultural 
St. Joseph, Mo., Apr. 9, 1931. 

CATTLE—The fat cattle market con- 
tinued on a decidedly weak basis, fed 
steers finishing 65c lower, with year- 
lings and heifers unevenly 25@50c 
lower. Mixed yearlings and heifers off 
most. All es of cows closed strong 
25c higher; bulls, strong to 25c up. 
Vealers and calves declined 50c. Choice 
steers made $8.50, averaging 1,050, and 
1,300 Ibs.; bulk steers and yearlings 
$7.00@8.00; a considerable sprinkling 
of common kinds, $6.00@7.00; choice 
665-lb. heifers, $7.75; others, mostly 
$6.50@7.50. Bulk of beef cows brought 
$4.75@5.75; a few up to $6.50; cutter 
grades, largely $3.50@4.50; most 
medium bulls, $4.00@4.25, a few $4.50; 
top vealers, $8.50, late $8.00. 

HOGS—This week saw a gradual de- 
cline in hog values from the high time 
of a week ago when top was $7.85. 
Today’s top was $7.60, with the bulk 
of 170 to 230 lbs. $7.50@7.60; 240 to 
280 lbs., $7.20@7.40; 290 to 350 lbs., 
$6.90@7.10; sows, mostly $6.50@6.75. 
These prices show a 15@25c decline on 
butcher hogs compared with a week 
ago; sows steady. 

SHEEP—The lamb market was ex- 
tremely erratic. The early week top 
on wooled lambs advanced to $9.40, the 
highest in nearly eight months, but 

rices today dropped back to a $9.00 

asis. Bulk of woolskins around $8.75. 
tf 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
(Reported by VU. 5. = of Agricultural 


Des Moines, Ia., Apr. 9, 1931. 


Compared with a week ago, most 
hogs unloaded at 24 concentration 
points and 7 packing ag in Iowa 
and Minnesota were 10@20c lower, light 


















Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. 


| a gd Ft. Wayne | 
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hogs showing the most decline. Mar- 
keting was light and the price decline 
was attributable to narrow demand. 
Quality of receipts was good, and hogs 
scaling under 240 lbs. were marketed in 
increased number. Late bulk of 170 to 
220 Ibs., $7.10@7.40; 230 to 270 Ibs., 
yg feet 280 to 350 Ibs., $6.50 
6.85. Packing sows scarce, mostly $5. 
@6.25, a few up to $6.50. : 
Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 24 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants for week ended Thurs- 
day, Apr. 9, with comparisons: 


This Last 

week. week. 

Weider, Bye. Buc ccsoscwcecvce 11,500 35,200 
rom i Daas wdocia baluies 14,800 ,000 
Monday, Apr. 6...2.cccescvccce 43,400 28,500 
OONET: BMT oie cavaseesus 10,500 24,000 
Wednesday, Apr. 8 ........+... 12,200 36,800 
Thursday, Apr, 9.............. 8,200 20,200 





Uniess otherwise noted, 


ice quotations are 
based on transactions cov 


truck hog deliv- 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Apr. 4, 1931: 




















At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Apr, 4...... 168,000 498,000. 387,000 
Previous week .......... 201,000 534,000 359,000 
BE cov caten bie Cade on wag 190,000 558,000 414,000 
MED cnvesduacccecesosees 175,000 569.000 330,000 
OE eaikaivad knveedensate 172,000 623,000 291,000 
SEE se Vikas ones caaeeesee 207,000 570,000 267,000 

Hogs at 11 markets: 

Week ended Apr. 4..........cccecceeeecece 452,000 
PROWEOUS WEEE oo ccccvcccecocedececccssaes 474,000 
WOU Cover castadcs chs bessmeeeausseutcanend 488,000 
SUE cd ans. cus ecahwedrpan sete esauseecneee 473,000 
PE: civands vevdses ceacetuetlsestraqnsings 529,000 
PES c's sthuobns cucas dee cvendeeeersdesaein 492,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Apr. 4...... 130,000 384,000 261,000 
Previous week ......... 160,000 419,000 260, 
DORs no gtan hans vawdes cae 144,000 424,000 329,000 
BEE cou ccincbbecieneaek ces 128, ,000 235,001 
DR cotidaswh ee cteecenue 122, 442,000 204, 
SIE os Cee ihe seeeete eee 154,000 ,000 187,000 

—_@— 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 
week ended Friday, Apr. 3, 1931: 








Week Cor. 

ended Prey. week, 

Apr. 3. week. 1930. 
CUPID oo iis bs cwevecstces 127,159 124,942 123,321 
Kansas City, Kan....... 32,253 37,714 636 
EKA A TAUE RED ERAN 45,998 57,741 38,908 
*East St. Louis.......... .078 48,375 47,951 
en ee ere 35,578 39,701 006 
Mi rctnceccdasauven 47,642 38,038 092, 
Bt. JOsOMR. 2. cccccseee 17,627 16,400 9,571 
Indianapolis ............ 15,078 14,519 22,814 
New York and J. C..... 28,385 27,888 33,791 
RGR cisie den edna ceded 395,798 405,318 376,180 

*Includes St. Louis, Mo.. 
—_@—- 


Watch the Wanted pages for bar- 
gains in equipment. 


Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 
Union Stock Yards 


Omaha, Nebr. 










2 IR Sa Sa Mn et 500 7,C00 
a aE a 400 1,000 
Ns Snags tind wichwan te 100 5 
NE cohen thal hts seh 200 5,060 
TR SRE ovo s 0d be00s a8 500 2,000 
Sioux City 100 3 






, Sere isa 100 


Oklahoma City 100 
Fort Worth 500 
Milwaukee 100 
Denver . 100 
Louisville 100 
Wichita 200 1, 
Indianapolis .. e 100 2,500 
PE cinetse.crig ees 100 906 
Eh an eh tems nee ae 200 1,100 
ED (as 5n4,5ns Sede sewes 100 1,400 
hs wp apaane's s 100 
ee ee re ee 100 
MONDAY, APRIL 6, 1931. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
ND Ss Sots on cx Wensed 15,000 42,000 
NS OME oS ec cdicvsevs 14,000 6,000 
RES er ee 7,000 12,000 
Bn is daseebavaanae 3,000 12,000 
BD nen nas coe monind 2,900 4,500 
eR eee 5,000 8,500 
SS CR ne 4,600 10. 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,000 1 
. 3 oa 3,300 1 
a 400 
ER ear 1,990 4 
ED xin ost) ohn bpe he» 300 
ES i Wad vo Gein ne = 1,900 2, 
Indianapolis ............ 300 4,000 
EE hs ke Stages 900 3,800 
ike ae TES Eps eS 1,200 2,700 
ED Pohns adsscanedee> 1,200 9,500 
SE cin Seas obo 40 so. 600 2,700 
OEE “-s'G.5s Kacdveuov> « 500 500 


TUESDAY, APRIL 7, 1931. 


Cattle. Hogs. 

ED. San acai dea 7,500 21,000 
eee eae 7,500 ,000 
_. . FS Scnee eee ee 5,500 1,000 
DE a cid ds~ aon sand = 3,000 11,500 

i aad wa at's was oe 1,5 4,500 
SME: «Sie n's Wn be an 2,2 9,000 
EE “anbedagseccspa 2,500 10,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 600 1,600 
eee 2,600 1,500 
ES a een 600 2,500 
DE 35 seatcoksebnese 800 2,700 
ED: &<, wc oui pe-ccenad 100 400 
EE eons sche cay ye 600 2,200 
Indianapolis ............ 1,500 7,000 
DE ccccoasasaaen 100 900 
EE ass ota Gwe ow 400 3,200 
DEEN Pxshdee stannic kes 100 4.400 
DE Jone vabeceteees 200 1,700 
EE Mas Sc cenupas aias 300 300 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8, 1931 


Cattle. Hogs. 


(SERS RIES SOR ais 9,000 15,000 
DEE Fane's pe dues bx 5,000 5,5 
SEE: Sentdcts timaidcgeenie cn © 5,500 8,500 
SN ie Eu ping pith ome > 2,700 10,500 
DE. ‘a susstastasas 1,800 3,500 
SC Rae 3.000 6,000 
PoE as bo 6 nse nae Wo 2,000 10,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 800 1,200 
TERED Gown gesdeses 3,000 9,000 
DE Sine15 4540+ oe 500 1,500 
_.. SES eee 800 1,400 
cs ainv sence sae 100 400 
, _ Ser Reiy ene bs 2,800 
Indianapolis ............ 900 4,000 
Pittsburgh .............. nai 1,500 
SOURED oS etc ccess 400 2,300 
_ Soret 200 2,700 
I <a 5h danack bsem'e 500 2,800 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9, 1931. 
Cattle. Hogs. 


ED oe cee canah Meta 4,000 16,000 

a 2,000 3,500 

SE; avca nes bed wh veltke 3,500 Y 
IL i ai dw acto tae 1,500 9 

Bh ENS ancw on sce bene » 2 

SE a 2,000 7, 
CE thn nnd neue oie 2.100 6, 

Oklahoma ‘City ......... 700 

eR erg pee 2,000 1, 





Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 


Private Wires to Clear- 


ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 


a 


S252522 








RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, APRIL 4, 1931. 
Cattle. Hogs. 


Sheep. 


5,000 
1,800 


1,100 


Sheep. 


13,000 
7,000 
13,000 
1,500 
3,000 
3,300 
1,200 


= 


Sheep... 
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oo be sentsine cas 600 2,000 
TrTvrrrereiy te 900 1,700 
owe seevcwecses 100 300 

shin Gas aa wkp ad ses 600 2,2 
Senne hewenpes 800 4,000 
oh epvenun die ove 100 600 


ecesevcevescre 300 1,300 
DFE shvesepe mes dws 200 2,000 
bie anna sila.e's 800 2,400 
CS Snowe tote pae 200 100 


FRIDAY, APRIL 10, 1931. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
ES PEE 1,500 13,000 


ae RE ee 600 1,800 
i cnekh eeeleatciwes 1,500 10.500 
Sis cinta aware 800 7,500 


coesewsseceses 700 3,000 
Spalnp he aa abiene 1,500 = 10,000 
ase Se eeessevcne's 2,000 10,000 


Oklahoma City .......... 500 500 
bh ahee Sonee es 1,400 400 

pike odes aeinwen 400 200 

Ree eererias “Tey ~~ 
Vepessauenans 300 7,000 

ay eee 200 4,200 

EEE ee ey 200 2,700 

ovnevens casewee 100 1,300 


500 


1,500 
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NEW ZEALAND EXPORT RATE, 
A 25 per cent reduction on Ney 
Zealand meat exports became effective 
January 1, 1931, according to reports 
received by the U. S. Department of 


The new rates are: 


or mutton, $0.015 per carcass; $0,015 
per half carcass (or side), $0.005 
beef, $0.0075 per qu 
$0.015 per side; pork, $0.015 pe 
cass, $0.0075 per side; veal, $0.015 
carcass, $0.0075 per side, $0.005 - 


706,101; lamb, ¢ 












per 
arter; 
T car. 
per 
per 


Total exports for the period from 
October 1, 1930, to January 


15, 1 
Beef, quarters, 31,091; Be 


mutton, 


1,049,564; pork, carcasses, 43,853. Com. 
parative figures for the corres 
1929-30 period are: Beef, quarters, 
mutton, carcasses, 219,049; 
mutton, carcasses, 555,802; pork, car- 
easses, 35,365. 


ponding 





Pkg. sows (275-500 Ibs.) med-ch. 
Sitr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch... 
Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 


Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


(160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch.... 
ASS eae 

- (200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch. 
(220-250 ee eee 
yt. (250-200 Ibe.) gd-ch... 
290-350 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 


BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 


on Fa ie a RES 
VEALERS (MILK-FED) : 

RE Soeuccccasaccss ocdeveee 

Medium ........... ébeseeccces 

DEY chdmtsedachseses sects 


CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : 


IIL, 55 6550 dda sigace scene 
Slaughter Sheep and bs: 
Lambs (90 Ibs. down): gd-ch.... 
Medium 


Yearling Wethers: 

(90-110 ibs.)-—-Med-ch.......... 
(90-120 Ibs.)—Med-ch.... 
120-150 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ....... 
(All weights)—Cul-com........ 


Sheep quotations on wooled basis. 


FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bidg., Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Apr. 9, 1931: 


Hogs (Soft or oily ee and roast- 
ing pigs excluded) : 
Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch...... $ 7. 


CHICAGO. E.8T. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. 8ST. PAUL 


90@ 8.05 $ 7.15@ 7.50 $ 7.15@ 7.50 $ 7.50@ 7.00 
7.25@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.60 7.50@ 7.60 

7.30@ 7.50 7.40@ 7.60 7.50@ 7.60 

7.25@ 7.50 7.40@ 7.60 7.385@ 7.8) 

7.10@ 7.40 7.30@ 7.60 7.00@ 7.40 

6.90@ 7.25 7.10@ 7.45 6.85@ 115 

6.65@ 7.10 6.85@ 7.25 6.60@ 690 

@ 6.40 6.10@ 6.60 6.00@ 650 

epi aee 7.25@ 7.60 7.60@ 7.15 

7.02-261 lbs. . 7.31-283 Ibs... ..cesss 


9.00@10.00 Ps | 9.75  9.00@10.0 
8.00@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.75  8.00@ 9.00 
7.00@ 8.00 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 80 
5.50@ 7.00 5.25@ 6.50 5.25@ 650 
9.00@10.00 8.75@ 9.75 9. 
8.00@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.75 8.00@ 9.0 
7.00@ 8.00 6.50@ 7.50° 6.50@ 80 
5.50@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.50 5.25@ 650 
9.00@10.00 8.75@ 9.75 _ 8.75@10.0 
8.00@ 9.00 oa 8.75 7. 75@ 9.00 
7.00@ 8.00 6. 7.50 6.50@ 8.0 
.00@10.00 8.75@10.00 — 0.15 
.00@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.75 7.75@ 81% 
7.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.75 7.75@ 9% 
6.75@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 8B 
5.75@ 6.75 5.25@ 6.75 5.75@ 7B 
75@ 5.75 4.50@ 5.25 4.50@ 5.15 
5.50@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.25 5.50@ 62 
5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.50 
4.25@ 5.00 4.25@ 5.00 3.75@ 4% 
3.00@ 4.25 3.00@ 4.25 2.50@ 40 
4.00@ 5.25 4.25@ 4.75 ,oas 
50@ 4.50 3.25@ 4.25 3.50@ 43 
6.50@ 8.50 6.00@ 7.50 5.50@ 88 
5.50@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.00 — 4.00@ 5% 
3.50@ 5.50 3.50@ 5.00 3.00@ 40 
6.00@ 7.50 5.25@ 7.00 .ae 
4.00@ 6.00 3.50@ 5.25 2.75@ 4 
8.50@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00'- 8.25@ 90 
8.00@ 8.50 7-00@ 8.00 .,., 7. Hr 
7.00@ 8.00 5.50@ 7.00  6.00@ 7 
5.50@ 7.75 5.50@ 7.75 5.50@ 1 
3.50@ 4.60 3.75@ 5.00 4. 
3.25@ 4.50 3.50@ 4.85 3. 
1.50@ 3.50 1:50@ 3.75 1. 











Information furnished 
rezarding trading if 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request | 
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April 11, 1931. 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


of livestock by packers at yetncipal 
centers for the week ended are "reported — 


comparisons, 
hen we rovisioner as ve 
Sheep. 
18,181 
19,887 
8,218 
2,053 





Hammond Co 
td McNeill & Libby.. "274 “ 
‘o., 5,932 hogs; Independent 
Bg ee wake Boyd, In % Co., 
581 hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 6,314 
hogs; Agar Packing Co., 3,867 hogs; others, 
25,954 hogs. 
Total: Cattle, 16,519; calves, 8,492; hogs, 
51,299; sheep, 48,339. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 











BR SN auee 3,321 1,944 5,054 

aie Pag. Co........- 2772 «1,8527,413 
Fowler Pkg. Co......... 445 ice ta 
Morris & CoO.......-.6-- 2,427 2,216 4,475 
EME PEO, oo cccs cs ccne 3,845 4,466 7,206 
MME OD. oe ois dees «2 3,008 2,692 5,075 
QEREES «voce cece cc ceccees 1,007 828 26 
Satis sc aalgous'sers 16,913 13,998 29,249 

OMAHA. 
Cattle and 


Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
. 4,487 ° 17,012 9,260 
4,166 10,619 12,0038 

6,885 ae 
1,778 43 5,881 
4,070 9,301 14,927 











Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 








Armour and Co.... 1,322 1,577 3,012 748 
= I 1,496 1,560 4,081 1,470 
“<> 506 «1,207 =—-:1,007 522 
Fast Side Pkg. Co. 1, — eee | Be RS 
Krey Pkg. Co....... 154 3,287 515 
American Pkg. Co.. 3 25 2,432 172 
Re FT : 498 12,631 3,201 
Midis o s'ess.403 7,045 5,021 30,271 6,628 


Not including 2,715 cattle, 1,935 calves, 32,633 
hogs and 3,018 sheep bought direct. 


ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co..... 2,92 339 8,487 13,646 
Armour and Co. . 2 
Morris & Co.. ; 5, a 
WE Sovnces ce 2. 64 2,440 4,687 


MT 9 aide s's'eue DBE 802 19,438 26,636 











. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 














Cudahy Pkg. C 120 12,302 3,509 
Armour and Co..... 2,596 128 12,868 4,319 
inne 3, SO 1,755 167 «7,147 = 22,462 
IE ee So's whines 162 20 wiaieie eese 
MEE ncn dvc dacs 2,340 57 15,235 1,078 
ere ee 8,988 492 47,552 11,368 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 








Morris & Co........ 808 325 2,427 293 
Wilson & Co....... 893 330 = 2,481 324 
ON Se 161 51 637 aide 

Saar 1,862 706 85,495 617 


Not including 374 cattle, 1,621 hogs and 60 
sheep bought direct. 

WICHITA. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Cadahy Pkg. Co.... 1,101 218 1,654 1,585 























Jacob Dold Co 421 4 204 cece 

Wichita D. B “Oo ‘4.20 eee 

im-Ostertag ..... 98 kéee Pec pees 

W. Dold...... 93 jaws 451 2 

Total ew eGeuweles 1,731 222 «3,309 1,587 
Not including 2,409 hogs bought direct. 

DENVER. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Swift & Co......... 1,289 152. 2,049 13,575 

aoe and Co..... 1,296 104 1,421 15,262 

oe” Mbiesingwt soe 213 125 1,270 63 

ay een 873 141 1,414 5,886 

.. ie 3,671 522 6,154 34,786 
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8T. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Co..... 2,950 5,307 
dahy Pkg. Co.... 388 1,134 
ena ewan .403 7,822 
— Pkg. Oo..... 1,571 51 
Vakelnd chtenure 1,053 71 
MOU cap neactes 10,365 14,385 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,234 8,676 
U, w& SB. Oe, BZ. 51 xagh 
The Layton Co...... 


R. Gumz & Co...... Bs: Seeee 
Armour and Co.,Mil. 391 4,341 


N.Y.B.D.M.Co., NY, 41 





Shippers 95 “"38 
Others 289 es 
Total - 2,146 146 13,366 366 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves 
Kingan & Co....... 1,026 774 
Armour and Co..... 281 214 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 660 52 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... 5 atin 
Brown Bros. ....... 97 35 
Schussler Pkg. Co. . 19 ae 
Riverview Pkg 5 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 16 
Indiana Prov. 36 15 
Maass Hartman Co. 16 19 
Art Wabnitz ...... 53 
Hoosier Abt. Co.... 25 Pere 
oo .  e ee 1,118 1,979 
WEE i vikewescsace’e 493 80 
| NY epee ~ 8,930 930 “3,287 237 
CINCINNATI, 
Cattle. Calves. 


S. W. Gall’s Sons.. .... ee 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,477 531 
ag 3 G. & B. Co.. 39 324 








Lohrey Pkg. Co. 2 

A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 5 aeiied 
J. Schlachter’s Sons 213 265 
J. & F. Schroth - 11 wae 
John F. Stegner. 147 186 
Ideal Pkg. Co...... PRM ae 
PT iia onesies Ges 102 668 
SIE, sibs 0 vee cap 724 493 

WL: S's wandectece 2,720 2,467 


Not including 1, ig cattle, 6,442 
sheep bought direc 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 


for week ended April 4, 1931, 
sons: 





CATTLE. 

Week 

ended 

Apr. 4. 
CONOR aioe we.vink siren 16,519 
Memes ON 6 o5.08 ete 16,913 
MONE, Sac ehevcsindins Gee's 5 
BS OO. iv cook is ce see 9,760 
| 3 ORS . 
Ce CME caws awe oe 8,988 
Oklahoma City ......... 2,236 
ME: catecededstinens 1,731 
eT ee pe Eee pe 3,671 
bs UE: Sy 0-0 990 ced SY as 10,365 
Milwaukee .........000. 146 
Indianapolis ............ 5 
CORGEMEIIGE bo disses cnieiss 3,911 

EE a Seadeeacdalecany 105,399 113,442 
HOGS. 
CES inesicaticsasavwe 51,299 
NT vcd s caine 13,998 
Wc sok 6 Neti 6 dng Nice oa 67,500 
Py MD dawecwhsavedons 62, 
St. _—— win'ae qd d'e eae nia 19,438 
| rE es 47,552 
Oklahoma City ......... 6,479 
MUD. a Sawad dds da peren 5,718 
WE a venteysecdsaves 6,154 
Bs Lh cana d scum en ie 45,539 
Milwaukee ......cccseces 6,947 
Indianapolis ............ 24,446 
Cincinnati 
TRA ccs. 

CI oo a uc naewdons 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph 


Sioux City .. 
Oklahoma City 
Weete oi iene 


NE aa a aries 
St. Paul 

Milwaukee es 
Indianapolis ............ 1,818 
CORRE ho 0 Siéitinic een ‘ 558 


BORSE  e re sos wees 221,471 189,372 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Mar. 30.... 8,739 1,208 32,910 20,898 
Tues., Mar. 31.. 7,306 4,242 21,476 18,902 
Wed., April 1.... 9,179 3,358 26,769 7,614 


Thurs., April 2.. 4,567 3,385 27,807 21,158 
Fri., April 3..... 1,912 707 17,150 12,340 
Sat., April 4..... 500 200 «7,000 = 5, 











Total this week. .32,203 13,045 133,112 985,912 
Previous week ..47,194 12,771 144,389 73,050 
Year ago ........ 39,200 16,964 134,959 92,631 
Two years ago. 135,584 14,992 118,481 67,378 

Total receipts for month and year to Apr. 4, 
with comparisons: 

















——aApril.—— Year, 
1931. 1930. 1931, 1930. 
Cattle ...... 16,158 21,815 519,113 525,926 
Calves ...... 7,600 13,830 130, 153, 
eS 78,726 73,622 2,507,169 2,351,391 
Sheep ...... 46,112 67,170 1,077,964 1,100,557 
SHIPMENTS. i 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Mar. 30.. 1,776 4 i. 212 7,706 
Tues., Mar. 31... 2,406 ...... 140 7,947 
Wed., April 1.... 3,033 202 2 782 4,411 
Thurs., April 2... 1,417 214 3,396 7,968 
Fri., April 3..... 621 105 4,887 6,451 
Sat., April 4..... pA ENO 700 100 
Total this week.. 9,353 525 23,000 34,583 
Previous week ..16,023 1,080 31,446 33,680 
Year ago ........ 11,717 276 26,230 26,998 
Two years ago.. ‘10, 672 371 23,328 16,838 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 


Week ended Apr. 4..$ 8.35 $ 7.65 $ 4.00 $ 8.90 
Previous week .... 8.10 7.45 4.00 8.35 

aiin eee bea bee 12.30 9.85 5.00 9.30 
PE scan aus scale ky 13.15 11.60 8.60 16.90 
MS 2 + eorak 0€a.4'e wee 3.25 8.30 9.00 16.35 
ME ris. db inp auacoaaae 11.25 11.10 9.10 15.80 
SOE Kc coiaticnon oven 9.50 11.70 8.00 12.50 











Av. 1926-1930 ....$11.90 $10.50 $ 7.95 $14.15 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Apr. 4.... 22,900 110,100 51,300 


Previous week .......... 31,171 112,943 39,370 

BOD ea vob wVees datecwses ,483 108,729 65,633 
BE Wbivacdecdone cuseetn 24,912 95,153 50,540 
p METRE TOL ere Ot 28,060 95,792 56,081 
Be a yiadeevbcackigucees 33,464 90,103 46,804 


*Saturday, Apr. 4, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 


No. Avg. Prices 

Rec’d. Wgt. Top. Avg: 

*Week ended Apr. 4..133,100 242 $ 8.35 §$ Sr 
45 








Previous week ....... 144,389 242 8.25 

BAA Gta) Spied 134,959 10.50 9.85 
| BO SRA PNR S ph ab pie A 118,481 241 12.15 11.60 
BOO soenstiancbaices ve 139,882 235 8.85 8.30 
WES fas 5 Shs os a x 8 ace cali 120,379 239 12.20 11.10 
BAS AIRY ee AAS 96,824 249 13.90 11.70 


-122,100 240 $11.50 $10.50 

*Receipts and average weights estimated. 

CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 

Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 

spection for week ended Apr. 3, 1931, with com- 
parisons: 
Week ended Apr. 
Pa Be eS Pep Pomnene Lhe ee Oey Ts 
Year ago ....... 
1929 


Av. 1926-1930 








CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Apr. 9, 1931, were as follows: 


"= ended Prev. 





Apr. 9. week. 
Packers’ purchases .............. 53,946 52,717 
Direct to packers ..............2. 44,590 67,978 
Shippers’ purchases .............. 20,160 24,850 
DOOR 25 ov vebien cclnd pekesuwse tees 118,696 145,545 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended April 4, 1931, 
were as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 








Jersey City ........ 5,343 11,908 4,242 34,615 
Central Union ...... 1,849 1,84 eieiate 9,739 
New Yok ........ 645 4,814 14,845 8,698 

Total ............ 7,837 18,559 19,087 53,052 
Previous week ..... 8,001 16,940 18,572 50,860 
Two weeks ago..... 7, 278 18,044 23,198 57,178 


56 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at the 
following centers for the week ended April 4 
1981, with comparisons: 
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CATTLE ON FEED APRIL 1. 


There were about 7 per cent less 
cattle on feed for market in the Corn 
Belt states April 1 this year than on 
the same date in 1930, according to the 
estimate of the U. S. Department of 


Agriculture. The number on feed on 


April 1 this year was the smallest for- 


that date in the last ten years. 

Estimated numbers on feed by states 
as percentages of the number on feed 
April 1, 1930, are as follows: Ohio, 75 
per cent; Minnesota, 102 per cent; In- 
diana, 80 per cent; Iowa, 88 per cent; 
Illinois, 89 per cent; Missouri, 80 per 
cent; Michigan, 75 per cent; South Da- 
kota, 93 per cent; Wisconsin, 95 per 
cent; Nebraska, 115 per cent; Kansas, 
88 per cent; 11 m Belt states 
(weighted), 93.5 per cent. 

In-shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle inspected through stockyards 
markets into the Corn Belt as a whole 
for the nine months July, 1930, to 
March, 1931, inclusive, were 11 per cent 
smaller than for the same period a year 
earlier, and the second smallest for the 
period in ten years. In-shipments for 
the three months, January to March, 
this year, were over 20 per cent or 
100,000 head smaller than for this 
period in 1930. 

The decrease in the three months 
period this year as indicated by ship- 
ments from four leading markets was 
in calves, cows and heifers and light 
weight steers. There was a marked in- 
crease this year over last in the num- 
ber of heavy feeders weighing over 900 
lbs. shipped from these four markets. 

Feeders’ plans for marketing cattle 
on feed April 1 as reported by them 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


showed intentions to market about the 
same proportion before July this year, 
as did the reports received April 1 last 
year, with a larger proportion in April 
this year and a smaller in June. Of 
the cattle to be marketed after July 
1, a larger proportion was intended for 
September or later and smaller propor- 
tions for July and August. 
———fe—_— 


HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS. 


The adjustment committee, New York 
Hide Exchange, has fixed price differ- 
entials between basis, premium, dis- 
count grades of hides deliverable 
against exchange contracts, effective 
April 6, 1931, to prevail until further 
notice. 


Differentials are based on hides taken 
off in the United States and Canada in 
the non-discount months of July, Au- 
gust, September, and frigorifico hides 
taken off in non-discount months of 
December, January, February, basis of 
delivery ex-dock or warehouse, duty 


paid. 

FRIGORIFCO. 
ROOTS son nih. do Kode ecccdccdcesccnscees 4.65 premium 
Ory 2.55 premium 
EE nichetscchoahhenhuasssnbdecoevé 3.70 premium 
Ex. light cows and steers........... 4.55 premium 


PACKER. 
eavy native steers................ -60 premium 
Ex. light native steers No differential 
Heavy native Cows...............00. -60 discount 
Light native cows Basis 
Heavy butt branded steers.......... d 
Heavy Colorado steers 
Heavy Texas steers .............+.- -60 
Light Texas steers 
Ex. light Texas steers.............. ‘ 
Branded cows 


H 


Branded cows and steers............ J 
Native cows and steers.............. 3 


fe 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended Apr. 4, 1931: 


Week ended New York. Boston. Phila. 
ol 4, 13,986 


. 28, 218 
Mar. 21 12,593 
177 


Mar. 14, 
100,880 


178,873 


April 11, 


THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES, | 


Transactions in the hog future map. 
ket are repo by the Chicago Liye 
stock Exchange for the week endeg 
Apr. 10, 1931, with totals from the 
opening of future trading on March 1, 
1930, to date, as follows: 


Week ended Since March 
Apr. 10. 1930, h 


Pounds sold 
Hogs sold 
Contracts sold 


19,567,000 
84,610 
Hogs delivered 
Pounds delivered .... 


I 
it 
Av. wt. hogs delivered 200 


Active quotations on future con 
for the week ended April 10, 1981: 


Light.* Med. Heavy. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 4, 1931. 
$ 7.65 


MONDAY, APRIL 6, 1931. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 7, 1981, 
$ 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8, 1931. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 9, 1931. 
$ 8% 


NO TRANSACTIONS. 


*Light hogs—not less than 170 Ibs. nor more 
than 210 lbs. Medium hogs—not less than 219 
lbs., nor more than 260 lbs. Hea 
less than 260 lbs., nor more than 310 } 
even weight hogs—averaging not less 
bs., mor more than 280 Ibs.; exclud 
weighing under 160 lIbs., or more than 
Carlot—16,500 lbs., with a variation not 


of 1,500 Ibs. 
a 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended April 4, 1931, were 3,297,- 
000 Ibs.; previous week, 3,745,000 lbs; 
same week last year, 4,008,000 ths; 
from January 1 to April 4 this year, 
45,384,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 
56,069,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended April 4, 1931, wer 
2,802,000 lbs.; previous week, 2,495,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3 
lbs.; from January 1 to April 4 this 
year, 38,022,000 lbs.; same period 8 
year ago, 55,928,000 Ibs. 











STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS. 
Stocks of the principal hides and skins at the end of February, 1931, and 
January, 1931, based on reports received from 4,041 manufacturers and dealets, 
according to the U. S. Department of Commerce: 


Buffalo hides 
Calf, total hides 
Green-salted skins 


ns 
or dry-salted skins 
— ass, and mule: 


Butts, whole 
hanks 


S$) 

Splits, pickled, pieces 

Goat and kid, skins 

Cabretta, skins 

Sheep and lamb, total skins 
Wool skins 


Stocks on hand or in transit. *Deliveries 
Jan. 31, Tanned during — 
1931 Feb., 1931. Feb., 








So... 
ER SEES28 


397,498 
75,099 


*Represents deliveries by packers, butchers, dealers, and importers. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—A very dull week 
passed in the packer hide market. 
Trading so far has been confined to 
couple cars native steers early in the 
week, and a car April light native cows 
later, all at steady prices. However, 
these hides ran into early April kill 
and, if the present warm weather con- 
tinues, there should shortly be consid- 
erable improvement in these April hides 
so far as hair is concerned. 

Hides have been available at last 
trading prices, with buyers making at 
least an outward show of very little 
interest in the market. However, there 
appears to be more interest late this 
week but at prices a half-cent down 
from last sales. Buyers want March 
light native cows at half-cent decline, 
but April light cows can be sold at 
steady price for delivery against Ex- 
change contract, these carrying slightly 
less discount. Bids at a half-cent down 
for native steers have been declined, 
packers holding firmly for last week’s 
price. Most killers are in a fairly com- 
fortable position so far as stocks are 
concerned, but there is a fair quantity 
of certificated hides in warehouses 
awaiting delivery against futures con- 
tracts, and no doubt some of these will 
result in re-sale offerings. 

Spready native steers quoted 10@ 
10%c, nom. One packer sold two cars 
native steers, mostly March but run- 
ning into April take-off, early in the 
oak at 9c, steady; later bids of 844c 
declined. Extreme native steers last 
sold at 844c. 

Last trading in butt branded steers 
was at 9c, Colorados at 8%c. Heavy 
Texas steers last sold at 9c in a small 
way; light Texas steers 814c, nom., and 
extreme light Texas steers 8c, nom. 

About 1,500 St. Paul March heavy 
native cows were reported at the close 
of last week at 8%c, with last sales of 
regular points at 8c. One packer is 
credited with a car of straight April 
light native cows this week at 844c; 
bidding 8c for March light cows and 
8c for straight April later. Branded 
cows last sold at 8c, previous week. 

One packer reported a car of native 
bulls, dating January forward, at end 
of last week at 6c; branded bulls 5@ 
54gc, nom, 

South American market fairly active; 
around 35,000 hides reported sold so 
far, with prices a shade down from 
last week. Last trading was 4,000 
Anglo steers to Russia, and 4,000 San- 


sinenas and 4,000 LaPlata steers to this - 


country, at $31.50, equal to 12%%c¢, cif. 
New York, as against $32.75, or 12téc, 
last week. Last sale of Uruguay steers 
was 4,000 at $33.50, equal to 12téc, 
cif. New York. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—The only 
trading in local small packer take-off 
this week was the sale of 2,000 April 
light native cows by local small packer 
association at 8c, steadily; these 
moved on big packer grading at full 
packer market prices. Trading awaited 
to establish market on _all-weights, 
which are nominally 8@8%4c for natives 
and 7%@8ec for branded. 

Further trading developed at end of 
last week in Pacific Coast market, about 
30,000 March hides moving. at 7c 
for steers and 6%c for cows, f.o.b. 
shipping points. 


COUNTRY HIDES—Country market 
has been somewhat dull, although some 
little trading has been reported this 
week at prices a shade easier. All- 
weights, around 48 Ib. av., sold at 6c 
selected, delivered. Heavy steers and 
cows quiet and about 5%4c, nom. - Sev- 
eral cars buff weights were reported 
at 6@6%c. Several sales of extremes, 
25/45 lb. av., were reported at 74@ 
7%c; buyers’ ideas now around 7c, with 
7%c generally asked. Bulls slow 
around 4@4%c._ All-weight branded 
4% @4%¢, flat, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Trading still awaited 
to establish market on packer calfskins. 
Last trading in February northerns 
was at 17c; offerings of March north- 
erns at 18c appear to attract very lit- 
tle attention, and some earlier dating 
skins reported available at 16@17c. 

Last trading in Chicago city calfskins 
was at 12c for 8/10 lb., and 16c for 
10/15 lb.; buyers bidding half-cent less. 
Mixed city and country skins about 
12@12%c; straight countries 10@ 


10%c. 

KIPSKINS—Last open trading in 
packer kipskins was at 13c for January 
northern natives, over-weights at 11%4c 
for northerns and 10c for southerns, 
and branded at 9c. One packer sold 
6,500 January-February kips at end cf 
last week on private terms. 

Chicago city kipskins last sold at 
12c; buyers’ ideas half-cent less. Mixed 
city and country kips around 10c; 
straight countries 81%4@9c. 

Packer regular slunks quoted 85@ 
90c; hairless about 25@30c. 

HORSEHIDES—tTrading rather dull 
on horsehides. Choice city renderers 
quoted $3.25@3.35; mixed city and 
country lots $2.65@2.85; straight coun- 
tries $2.00@2.25. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts last sold 
at 9c for 1% in. and up wool, short 
wools 5@6c per lb. A few big packer 
shearlings moving but supplies light 
and quality not very desirable; one 
packer reports a car at 42%c for No. 
1’s; No. 2’s slow at 20c last paid, and 
fresh clips at 15c. Pickled skins about 
unchanged; some packers report stocks 
about cleaned up, with last sales at 
$1.75 per doz. straight run of packer 
lamb, and up to $2.00 asked. Small 
packer skins quoted around $1.25 per 
doz. Trade in lamb pelts has slowed 
up, due to easing off of wool market; 
last sales of March lamb pelts were at 
$1.00. Country lamb pelts quoted 45@ 


65c. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
offered at 5c per lb. latine scraps 
last sold at 2%c per lb., Chicago. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Nothing done as 
yet on April hides, and March steers 
cleaned up earlier; market quoted nom- 
inally on parity with Chicago prices. 
One car of all-weight cows sold at 7%4c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Prices a shade 
easier in the country market. All- 
weights generally top at 6c. Buff 
weights quoted 6c, with up to 6%c 
asked. Extremes range 7@7%éc. 

-CALFSKINS—Last trading in 5-7’s 
was at $1.45 for packers’ skins and 
$1.25 for collectors; car 7-9’s sold this 
week at $1.75 for packers’ skins, and 
some collectors’ sold at $1.60; 5,000 
packers’ 9-12’s sold at $2.50, and col- 
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lectors’ at $2.40. Veal kips, 12/17 lb., 
around $2.75 nom.; some small sales 
heavy kips, 17 lb. up, at $3.50. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 

Saturday, April 4, 1931—Close: Apr. 
9.60n; May 10.15 sale; .June 10.50n; 
July 10.85n; Aug. 11.20n; Sept. 11.50 
sale; Oct. 11.95n; Nov. 12.30n; Dec. 
12.70b; Jan. 12.80n; Feb. 12.95n; Mar. 
13.10n. Sales 12 lots. 

Monday, April 6, 1931—Close: Apr. 
9.55n; May 10.10@10.20; June 10.50n; 
July 10.85n; Aug. 11.20n; Sept. 11.53@ 
11.60; Oct. 12.00n; Nov. 12.35n; Dec. 
12.75b; Jan. 12.85n; Feb. 13.00n; Mar. 
13.15n. Sales 16 lots. 

Tuesday, April 7, 1931—Close: Apr. 
9.45n; May 9.80@9.90; June 10.40n; 
July 10.75n; Aug. 11.10n; Sept. 11.40 
sale; Oct. 11.90n; Nov. 12.25n; Dec. 
12.65@12.70; Jan. 12.75n; Feb. 12.90n; 


Mar. 13.05n. Sales 40 lots. 
Wednesday, April 8, 1931—Close: 
Apr. 9.35n; May 9.70@9.90; June 


10.30n; July 10.65n; Aug. 11.00n; Sept. 
11.33 sale; Oct. 11.80n; Nov. 12.15n; 
Dec. 12.55@12.60; Jan. 12.65n; Feb. 
12.80n; Mar. 12.95n. Sales 21 lots. 


Thursday, April 9, 1981—Close: Apr. 
9.20n; May 9.50@9.65; June 10.10n; 
July 10.50n; Aug. 10.85n; Sept. 11.20@ 
11.25; Oct. 11.65n; Nov. 12.00n; Dec. 
12.50@12.55; Jan. 12.65n; Feb. 12.80n; 
Mar. 12.95n. Sales 50 lots. 

Friday, April 10, 1931—Close: Apr. 
9.30n; May 9.65b; June 10.15n; July 
10.60n; Aug. 10.95n; Sept. 11.35 sale; 
Oct. 11.80n; Nov. 12.15n; Dec. 12.60@ 
12.65; Jan. 12.80n; Feb. 13.10n; Mar. 
13.60b. Sales 44 lots. 


a 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Apr. 10, 1931, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Apr. 10. week. 1930. 


Spr. nat. 
Ps Sea ee 10 @10% 10 @10%n 154%@16n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @°9 @ 9 p14 






Hvy. Tex. strs. @ 9 @9 @14 
Hvy.- butt brnd’d 

5 OES 4 9 @°9 
Hvy. Col. strs. 8% @ 8% 
Ex-light Tex. 

ee 8n g 8n 
Brnd’d cows. 8 8 
Hvy. nat.cows @ 8 @s8 
Lt. nat. cows 8% @ 8% 
Nat. bulls .. 6n 
Brnd’d bulls. 5 5i4n 54n 8 @ 
Calfskins ...16 18ax 17 18 @ 
Kips, nat. .. 13 13 D, 
Kips, ov-wt 11% 11% 
Kips, brnd’d. @ 9 9 
Slunks, reg. .85 pt 80 W900 ( 
Slunks, hris. .25 30 25 @30 @ 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. 8 g 814n @ 8%n 12% 
Branded .... 74%@ 8n @ 8n 11% 
Nat. bulls .. 6n 6n 9 
Brnd’d bulls. 5 544n 544n 8 
Calfskins ; 14n 13%@14n 164%n 
Wieck ss 1 2 15%@16n 
Slunks, reg..75 ‘80 15 80 1.10 
Slunks, hris..20 25 20 25 20 
COUNTRY HIDES. 

Hvy. steers. @ 5%n 6ax @ 9% 
Hvy. cows.. @ 5%n 6ax 9% 
Ra 6 @ 6% 6%4n 10 @10% 
Extremes ... 74@ 7% @ 7%n12 @12% 
ee 4 @ 4% @ 4%n @ Tax 
Calfskins ...10 @10% 10 13% @14n 
BE Wisc vcse 8%4@ 9 9 13n 


ps 
Light calf ..60 


@75 60 ‘ ‘ 
Deacons ....60 @T5 60 15 1.00@1.10 
Slunks, reg..30 @35 30 35 60 @75 


Slunks, hris. 5 @10n 5 10n 5 


Horsehides ..2.00@3.35 2.25@3.50 2.65@4.25 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs.. @1.00 @1.00 1.30@1.40 

Sml. pkr 


..---90 @1.00 90 @1.00 ag Fg 
Pkr. shearlgs. 33° 3° @ oe 50 70 
Dry pelts .. 9 9 9% @i11L 
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sheets will be mailed to any 
F member of the trade free of 
| charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 
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Chicago Section 


Harry Biren of the Certified Provi- 
sion Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., was in 
Chicago during the past week. 


President T. George Lee and vice- 
president P. L. Reed of Armour and 
Company were in New York during the 
week. 

John W. Hall is reported to be get- 
ting along splendidly. He is expected 
home from Rochester, Minn., within the 
next ten days. 

Erwin O. Freund, president of the 
Visking Corporation, sails from New 
York this month for a six weeks’ trip to 
Great Britain and the Continent. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first’four days 
of this week totaled 19,185 cattle, 10,453 
calves, 42,439 hogs, and 30,628 sheep. 

R. C. Johnson, manager, smoked 
meat department, Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, has been ill for some weeks, 
but is reported well on the way to 
recovery. 


W. C. Davis, head of the export de- 
partment of Swift & Company, is re- 
ported as seeing the sights of the 
Continent in the course of a survey trip 
of foreign markets. 


J. F. Smith, head of Swift & Com- 
pany’s refinery department, has been 
seriously ill at his home in Chicago. 
Reports this week are that his condi- 
tion was decidedly improved, which was 
good news to his many friends. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended April 4, 1981, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1930. 


Cured meats, Ibs...10,011,000 15,588,000 16,671,000 
Fresh meats, lbs. ..38,359,000 44,136,000 41,776, 
| Pa 5,417,000 7,225,000 3,950,000 


Jacques Druon, agricultural engineer, 
Paris, France, who has been in Chicago 
studying American packinghouse meth- 
ods for the past three months, and 
doing work at the Institute of Meat 
Packing, University of Chicago, plans 
to — to France within the next two 
weeks, 


Friends of John C. Cutting, former 
department head of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers and now a 
member of the staff of the Batchelder, 
Snyder, Dorr & Doe Co., Boston, learn 
that after a strenuous season’s activi- 
ties he has been enjoying a fortnight’s 
outing at Miami Beach, Fla. 


_Announcement is made of the mar- 
riage of Edward C. Keefe, son of 
Richard T. Keefe of Arkansas City, 
Kan., and one of the executives of the 
Keefe-LeStourgeon Co., on April 6 to 
Miss Pearl arguerite Farrell of 
Arkansas City. The young couple, after 
a wedding trip, will be at home after 
May 1 in Arkansas City. 


_ One of the passengers who lost his 
life in the recent plane disaster in 





which Knute Rockne was killed was 
J. H. Happer, a former packinghouse 
man. He had been office manager of 
the Buenos Aires plant of Wilson & 
Co. for several years. Upon his return 
to Chicago he joined the Wilson-West- 
ern Sporting Goods Co. At the time of 
his death he was controller of Wilson- 


Western. 
——fe-—- 


PACKERS SURVEY BUSINESS. 


Packers attending the meeting of the 
Business Survey Committee of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers in 
Chicago this week included John R. 
Kinghan, R. S. Sinclair and W. R. Sin- 
clair, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis; Wm. 
Diesing, Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha; 
W. H. Mooney and Carl Welhener, In- 
dianapolis Abattoir Corp., Indianapolis; 
W. F. Price, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Frank A. Hunter, East 
Side Packing Co., East St. Louis, Ill; 
Louis W. Kahn, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., 
Cincinnati; J. C. Stentz, John Morrell 
& Co., Ottumwa, Iowa; W. W. Kren- 


ning and L. S. Dennig, St. Louis a 


pendent Packing Company; E. a 

Schenk, Columbus Packing Company, 

Columbus, O.; Jay C. Hormel, Geo. A. 

Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; Robert 

on Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, 
is. 





BACK IN THE GAME! 


John W. Paton, former Morris and 
Wilson executive, was lured back into the 
harness by Fred Krey, and is now gen- 
eral manager and a director of the Krey 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

When John retired from direction of the 
Wilson interests on the Pacific Coast he 
announced that golf (left-handed) was 
henceforth to be his vocation. But after 
a couple of years of chasing the little 
white pill, and a trip to Europe, the 
fever got him again, and here he is, push- 
ing the pork loins as happily as of yore. 

His friends have given him a warm 
welcome, and he thinks Krey’s is just 
about the best ever! 


Oil Co., York, S. C 
by John T. Stevens, Fred Culven, of 
Kershaw, S. C., and J. N. Lipscomb, of 
Gaffney, S. C. The new owners have 
been operating the plant since Septem- 
ber, 1930, on a lease. Under the new 
regime the plant will be operated as 
the York Oil Mill. 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


Armour and Company recently held 


the formal opening of its new branch 
house at Laurinburg, N. C 


The King’s Packing Co., Nampa, Ida., 


recently held open house at its plant to 
celebrate the inauguration of govern- 
ment inspection. 


Devers Livestock Co., Liberty, Tex., 


has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $75,000. 
J. W. Telling, A. H. Boyt, and E. C. 
Stone. 


Incorporators are 


The Rogers, Ark., branch of the 


Crocker Packing Co., of Joplin, Mo., 
which closed temporarily last fall, has 
been reopened, with Clyde Hathaway 
as manager. 


A new three-story addition to the 


plant of the Albert Lea Packing Co., 
Albert Lea, Minn., Wilson & Co. subsid- 
iary, is planned. The building will be 
constructed of steel, concrete and brick, 
and will cost about $100,000. 


Shaffer Bros., of Billings, Mont., have 


acquired the buildings, power plant and 
refrigerating system of the Yellow- 
stone Creamery. It is the intention of 
the new owners to convert the property 
into a modern meat packing plant, at a 
cost of about 
Jacob P. Shaffer, president of the com- 
pany. 


$40,000, according to 


The property of the Yorkville Cotton 
. has been purchased 


A friendly petition in bankruptcy has ° 


been filed against the Louisville Pro- 
vision Company, in order to perfect re- 
organization plans which have been un- 
der way for some time. 
the business which this company has 
been enjoying an operating receiver 


To preserve 


will be appointed to continue the busi- 
ness and eventually pay all creditors on 
their claims. The petition was filed by 
Steinfeld and Steinfeld, Louisville at- 
torneys, for the creditors. 

> 


HAM BOILER IN CHICAGO. 


Widening of its range of service to 
the trade in the line of ham boilers of 
various types, including cast aluminum, 
tinned steel, Monel metal, Nirosta 
metal, etc., has caused the Ham Boiler 
Corporation of New “York . City:= to 
enlarge its facilities for the Western 
trade. Heretofore represented: in Chi- 
cago by Best & Donovan as jobbers, and 
then as factory representatives, the 
company will now -have its Chicago 
offices at the same address-as Best & 
Donovan, 382 So. Michigan ave. These 
two energetic gentlemen, while. still 
continuing to conduct their own’ busi- 
ness, will afford Ham Boiler customers 
even more complete assistance and ser- 
vice than heretofore. - 2.1.» «© 





Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 


MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on 


actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
A , 1931. 


pr. 9 
REGULAR HAMS. 








a Green. Sweet Pickled. 

5 Standard Standard. Fancy. 

: we age hg 16% 17% 18% 

"SVR 14% 15% 16% 
SS ae eS 13% 14% 15% 
SS ESE 13% 13% 14% 
10-16 range..... 13% aay Seon 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled. 
a Standard. Fancy. 
4 Rs Sa dle kow 12% 12% 13 
“ Rape 12% 12% 13 
. eR BEST | 2% 12% 12% 
16-22 range..... 12% a think 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
* Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
2 15% 15 16 
15% 14% 15% 
. 14% 14% 15% 
14% 14 15 
e 14% 13% 14% 
13% 14% 

4 13% 13 He dag 
- 11% : 
5, 1% 

: PICNICS. 
: Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Sh. Shank. 
4-6 9% 9% 10% 
6- 8 9 8% 9% 
8-10 8% 8% % 9% 
10-12 8% % 9% 

& 12-14 84 8% 9% 
e BELLIES. 

a Green Cured. 

a Dry 

" Sq. Sdls. S.P. Cured. 

re. esi 18 17% 18% 

EY REIS 16% 15% 16% 
EES Ac npec dela 15 14% 15% 
is, 8 PRS RS 13% 13% 1444 
BEB. ivbasuviee> % 12% 13% 
: + ae 12% 11% 12% 

Le 

¥ D. S. BELLIES. 

: ———Clear Rib 
Standard. cy. 
é ON eee re os one eee 
“’ ME Seenvic dvs 11 12% eee 
: NENG R= 10% 2 ee 
4 8 SERA: 10% 11% 10% 
BD si ctc inn ck 10% 11% 10% 
| BR Ce ees 10% apa’ 10% 
| Tipline ets & 10% 10% 

4 ROPES sice che 10% 10 

4 D. 8S. FAT BACKS. 

: Export 

: Standard ‘im. 

a BMG vccokadcentanmpnas es 7 7% 
| ESPNS RR RON iS Sal Ge 7 7% 
MEMS .  Subowv end snaeee 7 7% 
ao ee Sk Lag 7% 7% 
SEE oc USdasincae eens tube a 84 sk, 
ga cons pote canons 84 8% 

" DPT ES x. cStnanscakenans 9 914 

OTHER D. S. MEATS. 

Extra short clears.......... 35-45 10%n 
Extra short ribs............. 35-45 104%n 
Regular plates ............ 6-8 7 

$ Clear plates ..............-. 46 6% 
FOWL DELS 2222s cccccccces. 6% 
Green square jowls ........ 7% 
Green rough jowls ........ 6% 

Ls CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
y 4 LA SALLE STREET 
2 








FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 4, 1931. 
Open. High. Low. 
LARD— 
BRR. eess pas or ap 
May ... 8.85 8.90 8.85 
July ... 9.02% ET ce ee 
Sept. .. 9.12%-15 9.17% 9.12% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
EE 
July ...10.92% 
MONDAY, APRIL 6, 1931. 
LARD— 
BP lacs cans be ee 
a ph som ons one 
July - 9.07% 9.07% 9.05 
Sept 9.22% 9.22% 9.20- 
CLEAR BELLIDS— 
Ee 
July ...10.92% 
TUESDAY, APRIL 7, 1931. 
LARD— 
RS sas Sane Zab 
May ... 8.90 8.90 8. 87% 
July ... 9.02% 9.02% 9.00— 
Sept. .. 9.17% 9.17% 9.15 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Bee awe mince 
July ...10.87% 10.87% 10.80 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8, 1981. 
LARD— 
ea os cee 
May 8.8214 8.8214 8.80 
July 8.971% 8.97% 8.92% 
Sept 9.12% 9.12% 9.05 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Re 
July -10.75 
THURSDAY, APRIL 9, 1981. 
LARD— 
aT “es. ends a0 0:6 en S 
May 8.80 8.80 8.75 
July 8.90 aes atin 
Sept 9.02% 
Oct 9.00 
CLEAR BELLIEZS— 
BE ac sneha 
Se weer sein 
FRIDAY, APRIL, 10, 1931 
LARD- 
eee aoe Sas 
May 8.75 8.75 8.72% 
July . 8.90 8.90 8.82% 
Sept. ..9.00-8.97% 9.02 8.97% 
Cs ahs one 
CLEAR BELLIES- 
May ...10.50 10.52% 10.50 
July ...10.65 haves oi ie 





Close. 


8.90n 
8.90b 
9.024%4b 
9.17% 


10.724%n 
10.92% 


10.72%4n 


10.65ax 
10.80 


8.80n 
8.80b 
8.9244b 
9.05b 


10.60ax 
10.75 


10.60ax 
10.72%4ax 
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8.72\%n 


0.52%b 
10.65b 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 








ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible lard oil................. 


Headlight burning oil 
a winter strained 


Prime winter strained................ 
Extr: 


~t 


SR Re 


7 


% 


2 7% 


@l4 


% 


a 


“ 


47 


RF 


EE 0u ERGs ecb uk vcccdsne tc 
Pe 2 Me onvsetineseceens oeeneeee 
yO SER SS Sere ae 
BE CaS coat EhaSS ce ot sede ses sus 
Acidiess a Sera 
Se Go | Sea 
Bars et eisin inn wae gue wk ae 
Special neatsfoot oil................. 
ES ae ere 
No. 1 neatsfoot oll..... et o20ese 
_ weighs 7% lbs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
t 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in Sarvele. 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.45 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. . Loe 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.65 
White oak ham tierces............. 2.50 
Red oak lard tierces............... 2.00 
White oak lard tierces........ onc Cae 


NNER 


60 
67 
55 
02 
22 


RR 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 





Beef. 
a 
Apr. 8, 1931. Cor. wk, 1989. 
\ No. No. No. No. No.’ No. 
ee. © % 2. 2a 
Rib roast, hvy. end.28 27 16 35 30 4 
Rib roast, It. end...30 28 18 45 35 20 
Chuck roast ........00 18 15 32 3 21 
Steaks, round ......30 30 20 50 49 25 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.35 35 20 45 49 25 
Steaks, rterhouse..40 38 20 60 45 9 
Steaks, lank .......25 24 16 28 2 4g 
Beef stew, chuck. . 18 16 10 2 2 
Corned briskets, 
boneless ..........27 26 15 32 28 4% 
Corned plates ...... 16 16 9 2 18 
Corned rumps, bnis.22 22 15 25 29 18 
Lamb. 
Good. Com. Good. Com 
Hindquarters ........30 5 Bs) 30 22 
eee 15 28 23 
BOWS 2... .cescescvess 15 10 15 15 
Chops, shoulders ....25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin 40 25 50 D4 
Mutton. 
Oe ye 24 24 
ML Skhukesehp sn oean 14 14 
Pre 16 16 
Chops, rib and loin. .35 35 
Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av..........19 @21 28 30 
Loins, 10@12 av.......... 18 @20 26 28 
Loins, 12@14 av.......... 17 @18 24 @% 
Loins, 14 and over....... 15 @17 22 @23 
ROMY SEN eer 23 @25 
Showmlders ..... 20.05 .008. 138 @15 21 @2 
_. PBA rir 16 @18 24 126 
BNE «Fig. areou'ehcose'ss sau’ do @12 18 @2%0 
MEE. Gaswcadandesp acc byea @12 12 
BOGS Tere, FEW... 6isics ns @ 9 4 
Hindquarters @24 28 @32 
Forequarters @l4 16 @& 
OS ee ae a ee 22 @25 28 
Oe nec as shee @15 16 
= ea POS Cee 14 @16 20 @2 
peas aecituaices Ca ae @38 50 
nib. AF loin chops....... @34 35 


Butchers’ Offal. 

















DONE sacisocvsvevedivess @ 2% 4 
SD OE ahi 5 kina’ e'n's on so @ 2 
Bone, por 100 Ibs........ @25 a" 
gt Ren @13 16 
PE sok spss mand aan 8010 6 @12 p14 
eer err er @10 @l 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbls. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chie ae. Be. 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. 
Dbl. refined granulated. “ : 6y 6 
ee ee ras 7% 
We be i ME Pe eee 7% 
AR CREE ais s Cubs cee eeues acd 8 
Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3% 3 
Less than 25 bbl. lots 4c more. 
Borie acid, carloads, pwd., bbls..... 8% 84 
Crystals to powdered, in bbls., in 
5 ton lots or more............6. 9% 9X 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 | 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 
Salt— 
page ggg carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
. cago, sri la'y bib ese 8 6:0 0's $6 
= ~ a ‘cariots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago, 910 
Rock, F etaiche:? per ton, f.o.b. Chicago. ..... 820 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
MOONE =o oci. p's owe sk ddan G be heme eeaone bo 
Second sugar, sis 
Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined su- 
crose and invert, New York........ pF 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%). 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 
.0.b. serve, La., less 2%......++ @4.0 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.a.b. Reserve, La., less 2%....... @3.0 
SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground, 
AUIS Soi a niin is bus ivi CA Ra Roe 11 13% 
CRRA 5.c.s0\fo.0 wasined ce BGbb0 0 00s 12 16 
MUN si cannes o's dade se cae eetanee 26 | 
i eRe oS ee air 4 5 ( 
Spy PEN PEL OPE é Fg 
BOD pacgvend bcvevpsp decd dpa guenne 55 se 
So ery yo NL scccc epee s oe i 
Pepper, WRK. 6 ince ews cc'ste cs 15 Eck 
Pepper, Cayenne .,.........e.0e005 os ‘ i 
Pepper, red ......\.... N SSeS cae a 
Pepper, white .........scscccceeees 23 















coe = econ ry econ ed 
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WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 















Carcass Beef. 
Week ended 
Prime native steers— Apr. 8, 1931. 
PS een go saveseg 20 
G00-800 1... ee ee eeeees seagenonce att 
BOO-1000 oc creccrcccccesccvccccecs 17 
Good native steers— 
400-600 .....-5- sevcescece déseseewe se 16 17% 
600-800 ...--eeeee Viwpuwebe lngsea nace git 
BOO-1000 occ cccccccccccccccccccce 15% 
Medium steers— 
dKcan v66 cbindals eae we aia aoe 14 @15% 
00-800 ....ceeeeeees eosese eececccess 14 15% 
MME © 5's cinadacaase Grubs seeeuny 14% 
Heifers, good, 400-600...... wovecececes 8 ny 
Gad quarters, chelee.....c0s.2.0c222. 27 
Fore quarters, choice...... Ses nceaeeets 14 
Beef Cuts. 
Week Cor. 
week, 
1930. 
Steer loins, prime ...... 
Steer loins, No. 1... et 
Steer loins, No. 2 38 
Steer short loins, prime.. 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. 51 
Steer short loins, No. wa 45 
Steer loin ends chips). 31 
Steer loin ends, No. 2. 30 
Cow loins ...... 23 
Cow short loins 26 
Cow loin ends (hips). 20 






Steer ribs, prime..... 
Steer ribs, No. 1. 
Steer ribs, No. 2. 





Cow ribs, No. 2.. 

Cow ribs, No. 3.. 

Steer rounds, cae 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... 
Steer chucks, prime...... 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... 
CHF ROE «ccc ccccccece 
eS err eee 
Steer plates ...........2. 
Medium plates .......... 
Briskets, No. 1.......... 
Steer navel ends ........ 
Cow navel ends ........ 
Fore shanks ............ 
Hind shanks ............ 
Strip loins, No. 1, boneless 
Strip loins, No. 2........ 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... 


Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. 


Shoulder clods .......... 
Hanging tenderloins ... 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. 


Peewee eeee 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Pork loins, sa Ibs. avg. 
Pienic should 





ed snauléers phecenyas 
Tenderloins ............. 
SEE ws weve dsagsees 
ME GE: GWbcecévsctses 
Boston butts ............ 
Boneless ‘butts, cellar trim, 
SEE 140s peels ane ocome 25 
TN Cdl ves covers venes 
SP eee gubwase 
Neck bones ......c.0..0. 
Slip bones .............. 
Blade bon tuccebeusaas 
et ME”. ovnakctnecense 
Kidneys, per Ib......... 
BED cieo:tbinnudaa mtiee s 
MEE. Wddwadess aves sess 
SOG Adds waneewsecsses 
SEE: Gh awandicinnavagves 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.......... 23 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 19 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 18 
Country style pork sausage, smoked 21 
mkfurts in sheep casings............ 18 
Frankfurts in hog casings.............. 18 
Bologna in beef bungs. choice.......... 16 
logna in cloth, paraffined, ge oi ams 15 
Bologna in beef middles, choice........ 17 
Liver sausage in hog bungs ONY SR RETA en 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs..... 21 
Liver sausage in beef rounds........... 14 
BE EE Sisson b cea was dhddeavetenss 16 
New England luncheon specialty........ 21 
Minced luncheon meee. —: 17 
Tongue sausage .. ‘ 
— sausage .. 16% 
Polish sausage 17 





DRY SAUSAGE. 








Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... en 
Thuringer NII, boc c0U Cis Seca cowesde 18 
NE cd Cows bitin 5.49.59 s os CX eS eRe Os 27 
Holsteiner Rp ahdAey OAKES Kea CAcinleeeee 26 

Be ©. “SAWS CGO osicd tcc ed ce csion's 42 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog ornare 36 
B. C. Salami, new condition 18 
Frisses, choice, in one. middles. 33 
Genoa ‘style Salami. 46 
i er 31 
Mortadella, new condition 18 
CE banka sédbade dee 45 
Italian style hams 34 
CRE, DEE SiS Se'cive shi ba cdcereawnee oes 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings................ 
Special lean pork trimmings............ 
Extra lean pork trimmings.... oy 
Neck bone ——e 






YS 


Native boneless ‘pull’ meat. (heavy) 
Boneless chucks. 
Shank meat .... 
Beef trimmings 
Beef h 





cheeks (trimmed). 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up.. os 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and up... 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... 
Beef tr 


pe 
Pork tongues, canner “trimmed 8. 


SAUSAGE cides 
(F. 0. B, CHICAGO) 


(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 
quantities. ) 


GHHHHHHHSSHHHHASSS 


- me 
OID UINGUIHOMPADehA 


FRR RS 


Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack................ .21 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack...............+. 27 
Wepre: FOUMGE, WB... eset cccccccdedeves 45 
Export rounds, MIEN Ss 4.3:4:0 Sigptene ud cewe -26 
Export rounds, narrow........ coves adeceas 33 
No. 1 weasan es 


Middles, regular 
Middles, select 


Dried bladders: 
12-15 in. wide, flat.. 
10-12 in. wide, flat. 
8-10 in. wide, flat. 
6- 8 in. wide, flat.. 


Hog casings: 
SORROW, | DOE WP Pais bio vi ciciin ciccteccccs 2.75 


Narrow, special, per 100 yds. 
Medium, eee, pe 100 yds. 





































Brains (per Ib.)........ 10 
DR eedavi'e ‘ 6 
Tongues ‘ 29 
Sweetbreads ° 18 
Ox-tails, per Ib. : 10 
Fresh tripe, io - 8 
Fresh tripe, é 10 
WEED ccvesvscee . 17 
Kidneys, per b.. ‘ 10 
Veal. 
Choice carcass .......... @15 
Good carcass ........ «++-10 @14 
Good saddles ............ 18 @21 
Good racks ............. 10 @13 
Medium racks .......... @s 
Veal Products. 
Brains, each ............ 10 
Sweetbreads 50 
Calf livers 55 
Choice lambs 20 
ium lambs 1 
Choice saddles 26 
Medium saddles 24 
Choice fo; 13 
Medium f 12 
Lamb fries, per Ib 30 
Lamb tongues, per Ib.... 16 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib... _. 5 
Mutton. 
. 2 ee 
isnt sheep Saleen cers 10 
2 Seer aa 
Light saddles [7 //'!° i2 
Hi ponsauon ctae 
CA tecaes ted 8 
Mutton putt cccteceee ees 
ong ae ae ones . 
Sheep heads, each ...._- 10 


Mba Aclibe #4. on BRS Cae 70 
COR Ca er 
Ab gen bunge. ee 
bs Medias prim En... Bains ea ciea ts ne enone 
ma! me hd Rink Anica Sides O6a wee ta <ale 
STEN, OE ONE oes. <a's svcd cdse coavedvenss ei) 
Stomachs ......... ein vide ive sds ceeeeee OO 
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SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna le sausage in beef rounds— 
Small Pn ‘Coy dpb 
Fra cys enuenge th therp ciiage= 
8 
Large tins, 1 to crate 
Frankfurt style sausage 
— at CEMEBS wins ccdegsactceescces ba 
ns, 
Smoked link, uinegs ta 
Small tins, 2 ~ CRBEB. ccccccccccccccosccose Hae 
Large tins, 1 to crate.........cecsceeeees GTO 


DRY SALT MEATS. 





Extra short clears.... 10 
Extra short ribs......... $i 10 
cl 12 
Clear bellies, 18@20 aku a 10 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs. . . 11 
Rib bellies, 2 if 1 
R peas 30 1 1” 
ies backs: ER 1” 
ce ec dt EEE REE ae agen 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs............ 19% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs.....4...... 21% 
Standard reg. — 14@16 Ibs......... 19 
x ee are 15% 
—— — tee SRR SRS Pes 28 
bacon, ier cildc eda bcsies 2214 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 
Insides, 8@12 Ibs............eeeeeees 40 
Outsides, 5@9 Ibs. .........cceeeeceee 30 
Knuckles, S@O IDs... .....ccecccccces 38 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.. 30 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted. . 32 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... 20 
Cooked picnics, skinned, Tatted. ...066s. 21 
Cooked loin roll, smoked eC eves 6a degeiee 38 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Mess pork, regular...........ecccesess 23.50 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 — beet 24.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces...... 25.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... 20.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces...... 15.50 
RD: WE <n bn acicddavevemes tacess aks 20.00 
POE WOE eK.o 0 oe ee hRehesteabeecveevas 16.50 
"RRA ee ne a ea 18.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 lb. bbis.......... 19.00 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
DDL. snes es seeseess +++ $18.00 


tripe, 200ib. bbil.2.22.. 21-00 





OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
prints, £00. ORIOREOs 66.6666 ccinceeses @16 

White animal fat pad SER in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago 14 

Nut, 1- Ib. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago...... 14 
(30 and 60-1b. solid packed tubs, lc 
per Ib. less.) 

Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... 


Wane: BARRE ss 'i's akc Mancad doce Kae @ 
Prime steam, loose................+. 
Kettle rendered, tierces.............. @ 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y........... @ 
LOGE; WOW ec ck donc ccs 
Neutral, in tierces..........seeeeeees 

Compound, acc. to quantity.......... 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 






Oleo oil, extra, in tierces. @7 

Oleo stocks ......... @7 

Prime No. 1 oleo oil. 6% @6% 
6 


Prime . 8 oleo oil...... ‘ 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............. 8 @ 8% 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 








Edible tallow, _ 1% acid, 45 titre.. ri 5% 
ime packers’ ta SMEs Cdpcacniiusensna 4% 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a.....6...ccceees 4 
72 tallow, PE BUDA 4 e's a6 cevesees 3 3% 
A-White grease .....ccccccscccccccceces 32 
B-White grease, max., aha MMB Jicveses 4% 
Yellow grease, 10@15%................ 4 
Brown grease, 40% tha PERSAS Sexe vedas 3 8% 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oi] in tanks, f.¢e.b. 
Valley, its, nom., eovcsses 7 
White in bb .0.D. Chea & 10 
in 10 
f 1 
( oil, in 7 
Soya bean oil, f.0.b. milis.... 6 
Cocoanut oi! llers’ ta: £, t 4 
Refined » ¢a.f., cago........ 7 7 
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Retail Shop Talk 





LEARNING FROM SALESMEN. 
By John Meatdealer, Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers. 

Fundamentally, the business of sell- 
ing goods to a retailer for resale is 
but little different from the retailer’s 
business of selling goods to the con- 
sumer. 

The retailer can profit to a consid- 
erable extent by adopting some of the 
principles followed by salesmen who 
call on him. The principles that the 
salesman follows in making his sales 
are directly applicable in most cases 
to the retailer selling over the counter. 

One of the first points of good selling 
is to impress the prospective customer 
with facts about the merit of the sales- 
man’s product. For example, the pack- 
er salesman tells his trade that the 
hams he sells have an especially attrac- 
tive cure. He mentions that the meat 
is economical, and that it can be sold 
in one piece. 

Now let’s see what the retailer can 
say to his customer. He can tell the 
housewife about the cure, how delicious 
it is, and how tender the ham will be 
after she cooks it. He can tell her 
that it is an economical purchase be- 
cause of the high quality of meat and 
the relatively low price. 

Another feature of good salesman- 
ship, as practiced by many salesmen 


calling on retailers, is the effort that. 


they make to help the retailer sell 
the goods. They may show him how 
to arrange their products in the store 
window or showcase so that they ap- 
pear to the best advantage. Here, 
again, the salesman’s method may 
be paralleled by the retailer. He 
wishes to make the product as attrac- 
tive as possible to the consumer, so 
he tells her how attractive the meat 
is when served and how well her 
family will like it, just as the sales- 
man gave the retailer pointers on how 
to get the greatest possible enjoyment 
and satisfaction from the product which 
he sells her. 

The salesman must be willing to 
stand back of his product, after he has 
sold it. Similarly, the retailer must 
stand back of the product he sells. 

The salesman, as a general rule, talks 
the merits of his products and keeps 
price in the background as much as 
possible. Again, the retailer usually 
finds it to his advantage to emphasize 
the merits of his products and make 
price the secondary feature. 


There is a great deal of similarity 
between selling in all fields. The sale 
of a Rolls-Royce is exactly the same as 
the sale of a rib roast in at least one 
important respect: The individual who 
buys it has to be satisfied that his pur- 
chase represents money well spent. 

a = fe 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Retailers and groups of retailers in- 
terested in vocational education or plan- 
ning vocational training courses will 
find much of value in a bulletin pub- 
lished recently by the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education. This bulletin 
has been printed for the purpose of aid- 
ing in the establishment of classes for 
retail meat dealers and the program 
outlined was developed in cooperation 
with the National Association of Re- 
tail Meat Dealers. Its title is “Voca- 
tional Education for Those Engaged in 
the Retail Meat Business.” 


Part 1 of the bulletin contains the 
outline for an educational program pre- 
pared by the representatives of the 
National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers and the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education. Parts 2 and 3 con- 
tain samples of instructional material 
suitable for use in classes and confer- 
ences of experienced retail meat deal- 


ers which may be organized under the 
plan outlined in Part 1. The basic jp. 
formation in these two samples was 
supplied by a committee of retail meat 
dealers appointed by the National As. 
sociation. 


Part two is concerned with confer. 
ence on pricing fresh meat, the follow. 
ing general subjects being given cop- 
sideration: Essentials in pricing fresh 
meats, figuring overhead, figuring sales 
income, figuring prices and cutting 
tests. Conference topics on buying fea. 
ture part 3. Here are discussed buying 
for a profit, a side or a cut, bargaining 
for meat, packer or jobber, meat 
grades, how much to buy, wholesale 
prices and market reports. 

The bulletin has been printed for the 
purpose of aiding in the establishment 
of classes for retail meat dealers. As 
only a limited number of copies haye 
been printed, the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education has announcd that 
it must restrict distribution to those 
individuals who are engaged in promot- 
ing or conducting classes organized un- 
der the program outlined. Individuals 
desiring copies should purchase them 
from the Superintendent of Public 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. The price is 25¢, 





WILL CUSTOMERS BE ASKED TO WEAR DRESS SUITS? 
The “Steak Shop” is the name of this ultra-modern meat store in the busy 


downtown section of Toledo, Ohio. 
done out of sight in the rear. 


Only cut meats are displayed, all cutting 
A thick carpet has replaced the sawdust, 
flowers take the place of the packaged goods on top of the show cases. 


There are 


also easy chairs, bridge lamps, a radio and orchid drapes at the windows. 


This store has gone a step further than some others of-this type in employing 
a dietician to advise customers on their food purchases. 


The equipment consists of five 10-ft. and one 8-ft. McCray display cases, @ 6-ft. 


fish case and an 8- by 6- 
he’s got a right “swanky” shop. 


by 10-ft. cooler. 


Henry DeTray, the proprietor, admits 
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SSS 
Tell This to Your Trade 


Under this heading will appear 
information which should be of 
value to meat retailers in educating 
their customers and building up 
trade. Cut it out and use it 





























GROUND BEEF IS GOOD. 


New ways to prepare ground beef 
have been suggested recently by the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 
Many of your retail customers will no 
doubt be interested in these recipes, 
among which are the following: 

Beef loaf, both hot and cold, ground 
meat broiled on toast, and meat stuffing 
for green peppers and other vegetables 
are some of the possibilities after the 
meat has been ground with a medium 
knife. The lower round, the fore part 
of the chuck, lean sections of the 
brisket, and other well-flavored small 
pieces of lean beef are good cuts for 
the purpose. These are more econom- 
ical than upper round for grinding. 
The needed fat is easily supplied by 
suet, salt pork, or bacon, and should 
be ground with the lean. 

Another advantage in using the less 
tender cuts as ground meat is that one 
may buy exactly the quantity desired. 
A dealer will cut off half a pound or 3 
pounds and put it through his electric 
grinding machine. The customer buys 
solid meat with no waste. The house- 
wife can tell to a nicety how many 
people it will serve. If she prefers 
she can take the meat home and grind 
it herself. This is always advisable iz 
the meat must be kept for a day. Grind 
it just before it is wanted. 

Beef loaf is equally good hot or cold. 
As sandwich meat for lunches, it is 
especially good. There are _ several 
points about making a good meat loaf. 
Start with well-flavored, uncooked meat 
from a less tender cut. To give rich- 
ness, add a generous quantity of mild- 
flavored salt pork or beef suet—pref- 
erably the former. To give savor, 
there should be onion, celery, and pars- 
ley, chopped fine, and cooked in the 
pork drippings. A thick white sauce 
for binder is better than egg. Add fine 
dry bread crumbs to keep the meat 
from packing too solidly. 

Mix the ingredients thoroughly with 
the hands and mold into a loaf on a 
piece of heavy paper. Slip the loaf, 
Paper and all, on a rack in an open 
roasting pan, and cook it in a moderate 
oven. Do not add water and do not 
cover. The meat should become well 
browned and retain its juiciness. Bast- 
ing is unnecessary. This method of 
molding a beef loaf is better than put- 
ting the meat into a loaf tin where 
it can not brown on all sides. 
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NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


The Montrose Market has opened at 
1826 Irving st., San Francisco, Cal. 


The J. A. Robinson Market No. 2 has 
been opened at 4491 Cabrillo st., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Harry Werner has opened a meat 
market at 2501 Folsom st., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Katz Bros. have opened the Cali- 
fornia Market at 468 Pine st., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


George F. Yurko has opened a meat 
market and grocery at 311 23rd st., 
El Cerrito, Cal. 


W. J. McBeath, Cashmere, Wash., 
has sold his meat market equipment 
to Glen Caldwell. 


H. F. Urton has purchased the equip- 
ment of the Banner Meat Co., Harring- 
ton, Wash. 


E. L. Stephens, Mt. Vernon, Wash., 
has added over $1,500 worth of new 
equipment to his meat market. 


Duncan Osler, Westport, Wash., will 
open a meat market. 


The meat market of H. E. Ruhlow, 
Haskins, Nebr., has been destroyed by 
fire, with a loss of $10,000. 


E. E. Sanders, Colfax, Ia., bought the 
Boss Meat Market. 


B. B. Bachrach, Sibley, Ia., has sold 
his meat market to Harold Graves. 


Henry Timmerman, Manning, Minn., 
has sold his meat market to Franzen- 
burg and Watkins. | 


Tony Rausch opened a meat market 
at 2707 N. Teutonia ave., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
——4—___ 

RAISING STORE STANDARDS. 

The cooperative effort of 17 whole- 
salers and 6 manufacturers to raise 
the importance of their Mid-west city 
as a trading center by aiding selected 
retail merchants in neighboring com- 
munities to modernize their establish- 
ments was described at the recent 
Trade and Market Development Con- 
ference at the United States Chamber 
of Commerce by a representative of 
the local chamber of commerce which 
initiated and organized the movement. 

Each cooperator furnished lists of 
selected customers in communities in 
the city’s logical trade area, number- 
ing 3,000 after all duplications were 
eliminated. The proposed service is ex- 
plained to groups of these retailers in 
the various communities, and modern- 
ization is undertaken of representative 
stores of good standing whose owners 
request the service, the cooperating 
group bearing all of the expense except 
for actual labor and materials. Since 
the plan was inaugurated early in the 
year, 32 retail stores have been mod- 
ernized or new stores set up with a 


modern layout, and about 50 now are 
waiting to be serviced. As most of 
the $7,000 budget was contributed by 
textile interests, dry-goods stores have 
been favored in the selection. 

The objective of the cooperatives has 
been made quite clear to the merchants 
aided, and although no written agree- 
ment has been requested, all merchants 








A 
Money-Maker 


for 
Meat Retailers 


“Meat Retailing” 


by A. C. Schueren will 
make money for any meat 
retailer. Contains 850 
pages of practical ideas. 
Covers cost and selling 
prices, wage systems, sau- 
sage making, grading, 
marketing methods, and 
dozens of other subjects. 
Just the book for the up- 


to-date retailer. Order. it 
now. 
For Sale by 
$7 THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 
407 8. Dearborn St. 
plus Chicago, Ill. 
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aided by the group have increased their 

urchases with the firms that made the 

elp possible for them. Confidential 
reports of the remodeled store are sent 
in each case to the cooperating firms, 
who estimate that they have received 
about $150,000 additional business since 
this effort was inaugurated early in the 
year and have added many new ac- 
counts they would not have had other- 
wise. 

In addition to initiating this under- 
taking, the local chamber has spon- 
sored a school of merchandising for re- 
tailers. It also mails a bulletin to all 
local manufacturers and wholesalers 
listing new stores and changes in 
stores, and another bulletin to about 
500 members listing new construction 
activities and trade opportunities in the 
trade territory. ; 


Segre al eae aes 
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New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


The spring festival of the Bronx 
Branch will take the form of an apron 
and necktie party. It will be held at 
Ebling’s Casino on April 29. There 
will be no charge for members and 
their wives. A charge of $2.00 well be 
made for gentlemen non members and 
$1.00 for ladies. Refreshments of all 
kinds will be served. The next meet- 
ing of the Branch is on April 15, when 
state business manager E. Williams will 
be a visitor. 


A regular meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of Ye Olde New York Branch 
was held on April 7, at which time ar- 
rangements covering the buying of fish 
were discussed. The cooperative pur- 
chasing of fish and the establishment of 
a stand in the Fulton fish market is to 
be entirely under the auspices of and 
for the sole use of the members of Ye 
Olde New York Branch. 


William Steuven, Sam Wertheimer, 
Joseph Tamber, William Jacoby and 
Max Strahl have been appointed cap- 
tains for the membership drive which 
has been started by the South Brook- 
lyn Branch. John Harrison will in- 
struct the captains. Five members 
were added to the roster on Tuesday. 
And among these new members is a 
James J. Walker. 


Congratulations are being extended 
to Mr. and Mrs. Fred Schneider upon 
the birth of a son on March 29. Mr. 
and Mrs. Schneider have been married 
12 years and this is their first heir. 
Mr. Schneider is a member of the 
Jamaica Branch and Mrs. Schneider is 
an active member of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary. 

A membership, get-to-gether meeting 
with card party and dance of Ye Olde 
New York Branch will be held on 
Wednesday evening, April 15, at eight 
o’clock at the Broadmoor Grill, 40 East 
4ist street, New York. Members and 
their ladies are invited. 


The interbranch meeting for the 
Brooklyn and Jamaica branches to be 
held in the meeting rooms of the South 
Brooklyn Branch is being anticipated 
by all the members. Elaborate plans 
are being arranged with many promi- 
nent speakers. 


Plans for the Frank Burck and ladies’ 
night of the Brooklyn Branch on April 
23 are progressing nicely and present 
indications are for a very enjoyable 
evening. 


Joseph Lehner, treasurer of Brook- 
lyn Branch, with Mrs. Lehner and their 
daughter Marion, spent Easter week at 
Atlantic City. 


The principal order of business at 
the Jamaica Branch on Wednesday of 
last week was the examination of mem- 
bers for health cards. 


i 
Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 


page for business opportunities and 
gains in equipment. 


CASINGS TRADE LEADER DIES. 


A. W. Kempner, president of S. 
Oppenheimer & Co., one of the oldest 
and largest of the casings houses of the 
country, passed away in New York City 
on April 5 after a long illness. He had 
been in a critical condition for some 
time, and a final stroke brought about 
his death. 


Mr. Kempner had been identified with 
the casings industry for 40 years and 
was one of its best-known figures. The 
house of S. Oppenheimer & Co. was 
founded by Sigmund Oppenheimer in 
1868. Mr. Kempner was early identified 
with it, and was the husband of Addie 
Oppenheimer, daughter of the founder. 
He rose from a minor position to be- 
come vice-president of the company and 
its chief Eastern executive, and upon 
the retirement of Julius Oppenheimer 
as president he became its head. 

He was 65 years of age at the time 
of his passing. Funeral services were 
held on April 7 from the home at 30 
West 54th street, New York City. He 
leaves a widow and one son, besides a 
host of friends and trade acquaintances 
who remember him as a courteous 
gentleman and a fair competitor. 

oo 


“SOL” LONDON PASSES ON. 


In the death of Sol J. London, who 
passed away on April 6 at his home in 
New York City, the industry lost one 
of its best judges of beef, as well as one 
of its most highly-regarded members. 

Mr. London was one of the founders 
of the United Dressed Beef Company in 
1893, remaining with the company until 
1911, when he joined forces with the 
S. & S. Co., later Wilson & Co. In 
1920 he retired, but his was a nature 
that could not continue inactive. Dur- 
ing the past several years he served in 
an advisory capacity with Edward 
Davis, Inc., hotel supply house in West 
14th st., New York. 

During the past year Mr. London’s 
health had not been so good, and his 
death followed a major operation on 
April 6. He was 61 years old, and is 
survived by his wife, a daughter, 
Marion London Dilloff, who was mar- 
ried at his bedside on Monday morning, 
at his request; a son, Emanuel, and a 
sister, Mrs. Lena Goldman. 

“Sol” London had a host of friends 
in the trade. He was a citizen of high 
standing, always ready to do his civic 
duty. One of the last of these activities 
Was serving as secretary to the New 
York County grand jury which indicted 
the officers of the Bank of the United 
States. 

a 


RECEIVERS FOR MEAT CHAIN. 


Receivers have been appointed for 
Strauss-Roth Stores, Inc., which has 
headquarters at 49 Plane street, 
Newark, N. J., and operates a chain of 
wholesale and retail meat shops in New 
Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania. The appli- 
cation was made on behalf of the Roth 
National Stores Holding Corporation, 
from whom the business was acquired 
in May, 1929. Tangible assets are car- 
ried on the company’s books at more 
than $1,000,000 and its liabilities exceed 
$800,000, the petition states. 


April 11, 


In a statement to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, one of the officers of the 
company said that “practically from the 
time of the organization of the Strangs. 
Roth. Stores, Inc., it had been seri 
hampered by the lack of proper finange. 
ing, and that the 1929 market debacle 
made it impossible for the company to 
secure the ge ng financial support 
of the public. The receivership 
ceeding is not of an unfriendly B 
acter, and it is hoped that a reorganj. 
zation may be effected so as to enable 
the company to continue in business, 
The chain of stores, as a whole, is bej 
profitably operated, and the 
condition of the stores is very much 
improved over their status in July, 
1929.” 

It is also stated that while Nathan 
Strauss, Inc., operator of a chain of 
meat and provision stores, with genera] 
offices in Brooklyn, N. Y., is a creditor 
of Strauss-Roth Stores, Inc., there is no 
connection or corporate affiliation be. 
tween them. 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 

F. A. Miller, sheep buyer, Swift & 
Company, Sioux City, spent several 
days in New York during the past 
week. 

Miss Florence Drummond of F, B, 
Cooper, Inc., packinghouse broker, New 
York, has returned to business in ex- 
cellent - health, having completely re- 
covered from her recent illness. 


Chicago visitors to Armour and Com- 
pany, New York, during the past week 
included president T. G. Lee and vice 
president and treasurer P. L. Reed. 








Other visitors were C. J. Faulkner, 
head of the legal department, and J.B. 
Mayeskie, dressed beef department. 


J. J. Harrington & Co., Inc., have 
taken over the activities of A. 
& Sons, who recently went into bank 
ruptcy, and have placed this depart 
ment, covering the sale of fancy meats 
to restaurants, hotels, etc., under the 
supervision of Joseph Frank, a son of 
the late Abraham Frank, founder o 
the firm. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seize 
and destroyed in the City of New Yor 
by the Health Department during th 
week ended April 4, 1931, was as fa 
lows: Meat.—Brooklyn, 27 lbs.; Mar 
hattan, 2,945 Ibs.; Bronx, 18 Ibs; 
Queens, 10 Ibs. Total, 3,000 Ibs. Fish— 
Manhattan, 100 lbs. Poul 
Game.—Brooklyn, 10 Ibs.; Manhattan, 
62 lbs. Total, 72 Ibs. 


















Among the many visitors and welt 
wees 7p see at bee oti of the 
newly-formed partnership 
men-Haman, Inc., packinghouse brokers, 
were Wm. Berliner, Al Lerner, Ma 
Krauss, John J. Casale, Wm. Balte, 
Nathan A. Eisler, Benj. Grunstein, ¥. 
T. Harrington, Victor Munnecke @ 
Chicago, George Link, Joseph 
son, Hugh Douglass, Jos. Gross, 
Smith, Martin Brand, Harry Salls, }. 
J. Frank, Max Levy, Nathan Kru 
Jack Lawrence, B. F. McCarthy, 
J; —— , se aon N. : 
of Cleveland, Morris E. Fe' ; 
Woodruff, R. A: Kahn, Peerage 
Oscar Andresen, Ed Hess, Toney 5# 
tare, H. B. Van Name, Sol Marx, : 
Brooks and others. 
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ONAL MEAT CURING TROUBLES. Baie — —— cured meats ug 
f the : ’ plant that did not come up to our firs 
m the (Continued — “2 resis oat grade standard so far as flavor was 
auss- been so highly t io +, -spporgappios jy] concerned. Check-ups of methods and 
ously er unit 0 oth sac ng - a th processes showed nothing out of the 
nane- that it 1s ag noses wor’ tai ‘he ordinary. Chemical analysis, in several 
bacle saving made by wb a “tis : ors | of these cases, showed the presence in 
ny to impurities may ok y a rae the salt of compounds that might 
pport by spoilage, off-color hef ol-lavor possibly have caused the bad flavor. - 
meats. As was Bond b ¢ the pape ra In one case I have in mind the 
B cannot improve eT ry ne b gy 1*Y analysis showed a very small calcium 
-gani- easily can be pulled down Ping e use chloride content, but the quantity ap- 
nable of inferior curing ingredients. parently was sufficient to give the 
ines, e Calcium May Cause Bitter Flavor. — ee taste — cer- 
inly did no eir quality. 
What does — packer — Pate Tastund of putting me Gret-qiede 
much duce when ‘ not ig ~ rg ae the label on these meats, we sold them for 
July, wants meats of good color to get the wnat we could get. Our loss in this 
maximum sales appeal. He wants prod- (2... was more than the savings we 
athan -_ of good flavor to encourage repeat thought we were going to make when 
in of sales. the salt was purchased. 
eneral Salt has flavor, although to some Zi R 
editor people this difference in flavor between Pure Curing Materials Cut Costs. 
is no pure and impure salt is not noticeable. Eliminating impurities with objec- 
* be- A salt in which even very small quanti- tionable flavors when they are present 
ties of calcium chloride or magnesium in a salt also adds to the cost, and the 
chloride, for example, are present has packer must expect to pay more for the 
an acrid, bitter taste compared to a_ purer product. 
S. salt that is highly refined. Whether a packer is justified in pay- 
vift & 
es WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Apr. 9, 1931: 
F. B. Fresh Beef: CHICAGO, BOSTON. WEW YORK. PHILA. 
Pho S7mYearling (800-560 Ibe.) : 
in ex- ys 
ly te Goods. /ssssssssssssssssssSS22201 AR nN 0 meee: | eA 
. Medium ..... sua Sabeae Sean eee MERE TUMDIRIR.  Scsdccheusd. 5. 2 cease weet 
STEERS (550-700 lbs.) : 
MIE os cckine aes padaabag aes 18.00@15.00. —.......... 14.00@16.00  15.00@16.00 
1 Com- ubdehsvedvecuteeavoieccssbextes 13.00@13.50 :......... 13.00@15.00  13.50@14.50 
— SGholce eh 8a. EE PO 13.50@16.00  14.00@15.00  14.00@15.50 —15.00@15.50 
Reed. BE. seccsves Ueahuaneansvenp santas 13.00@14.00  13.00@14.00  13.00@14.50 13.50@14.50 
ulkner, a cies Moe Mwons seeeees 11.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.50  12.00@13.00 
dik WEEE S suvesevccdesaceehovcacsheeretaseaersaee’ co StrMeERees 11,00@)19.00 © Sec eaassss 
ent. 10.50@11.00  10.50@12.00 —11.00@12.50 
9. 0.50 —- 9.00@10.50 10°00@11 90 
., have 9.50 9.00 9.00@10.00 
Frank 
» bank- 15.00@17.00  16.00@18.00  15.00@16.00 
part Hee BEES eens 
r meats 9.00@11.00  10.00@11.00 10.00@12.00 
jer the 
son of o0n 0S eRe... Lemeniwlos wee yi, a wede awake 
der of Pegemecne bake eh ee orsaheas 
ste cntnaisesesesvetensne cies UMMM,” ea¥tinsreat erntepian) | Seumietegs 
: SPRING LAMB: 
| seized SRMOUMNGD 6h ooo Gos Se cca Saabs cats 22.00@26 24.00@26.00  25.00@27.00  28.00@25.00 
w York Medium ....0...0eeeeeeeeeetitesas 20.000 22 22.00@24.00  22.00@25.00  22.00@23.00 
ing the MOM wccccccces ees nent hee se shee eee  eepeeceesd 9 i) Pa cwieveden 5.7% wee ences 
as fol- — Sépcectasee sets awaes 19.00@20 20.50@21.50 21.00@22.00 —21.00@22.00 
+ Mar Good ....... Ree nee ongus skiaae GSS eRE 18.00@19 20.00@21.00  20.00@21.00 —20.00@ 21.00 
$ Ibs: Medium pervestecsvadicetavie ied 17 90g 18 19.00@20.00  19:00@20.00 17.00@19.00 
8 Ibs. gO iGasaess sages 15.00@17 FEGMINMO, CS ordaenc- vieesee eee 
and gets Ruch? cas asc wseaenoe .. 18.00@19. 19.50@20.50 20.00@22.00 20.00@21.00 
Let Fei cence ccaeiee SNF Ui 17.00@18. 18-004 200 19.00@21.00 — 19.00@20.00 
BE Sc sessed si sican'caweeenesasccte 6.00@17 18.00@19.00  18.00@19.00  17.00@19.00 
Dea haisdnueancenga exe su aeniiis 15.00@16. SU yedee aly Re Eragiccs pau 
— 17.00@18 18.00@19 18.00@20.00  18.00@1 
id well- BE sis kc espceinn as onigic bne.che acead casa: 17.00@18. 1700@19.00 17 00g18 
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ice grade heifer yearling beef, 450 
$14.00@15.50. (2) In “4 ” at’ 
ina Philadelphie » cludes ‘‘skins on’ at New 
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00 
12. 13.00 11. oonit: 50 10. 11. 
10. 12.00 10. 11.00 9. 10.00 

9. 10.00 8.00@10.00 8. 

00 

50 

50 

00 


a 17.00@18. 16.00@18.50 16.00@18.00 
4, 16.50@17. 15.00@17.00  16.00@17.00 
. toate Hi te 14.00@15.50 
50 13.00@14. 12.00@13.50 13.00@14.50 
CaOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: re 
WPidesnrcapueieuse coecucack 10.00@11.00 —s............... 11.00@13.00  12.00@13. 
PIONS: 00@ @ @13.00 
PE cnc baccsesdwcodcvavaneeiaw ui ucune oe pi coy rere oe 11.00@12.00 
1 alan 
PM a cs eacninecs akbexcabes tras RE OIE OS Cacia H . : i 
spine nine: @ 13.00@15.00  14.50@15.50 
MD Sidcsegaaceeuue esapliatee CAO oe see Gea) eee 
TRIMMIN' 
Regular ...... +e scvecneebuanexauaass ME TS 6 > aS Weac ape ooo ekw kas sa ee eae 
FCC C040 cscewdesnesiondeeeeyess AMINE. Oo Soceuaedes.) Tuececwenlee bh mucee gees 


Prong down: Chicago $12.50@14.00; New York 
ork and Chicago. (3) Includes sides at Boston 
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ing this higher price for highly refined 
salt is a matter he must decide for 
himself. If he is satisfied to take a 
chance, and is willing to take a loss 
occasionally because of below standard 
meats, perhaps cheap salt containing 
impurities may meet his needs very 
well. On the other hand, if he is trying 
to produce superior product, gain good- 
will and consumer demand for his prod- 
ucts and build a reputation for high- 
quality cured meats, he needs the best 
curing ingredients he can get. And 
if the better salt will aid him to get 
these results, certainly its slightly high 
price is not an objection. 

It took my firm a number of years 
to adopt this policy, but today, as a 
result of troubles and losses, it is defi- 
nitely committed to it. It is being ap- 
plied to all products that enter into the 

rocessing and manufacture of our best 
hg and is a policy that has been 
profitable. It is aiding us to increase 
the demand for our products and to 
reduce losses and troubles in the plant. 


or 
BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at. Boston for the week ended April 4, 
1931, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Apr. 4. week. 1930. 

Steers, carcasses ...... 2,729 2,624 2,243 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,444 1,661 1,373 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 60 a. eae 
“Veals, carcasses ...... ,439 1,312 2,191 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 18,444 19,701 21,885 
Mutton, carcasses .... 955 
ye” Re Ap ry 433,215 522,866 528,996 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 


THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912, 
of The National Provisioner, published weekly at 
Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1931. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. Before 
me, a notary public in and for the state and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Paul I. 
Aldrich, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of 
The National Provisioner, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August. 

5 . embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations. 

1. That the names and address of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, The National Provisioner, 407 
8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Paul I. Aldrich, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chica, 


go, Ill. 

bapa Editor, Paul I. Aldrich, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 

Business Manager, 


Inc., 


Paul I, Aldrich, 407 S. 


St., Chicago, . 
2. That the owners are: The National Pro- 
visioner, Inc., 407 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; 


Estate of J. H. Senner, 15 Park Row, New York, 

N. Y.; Hstate of Julius A. May, 15 Park Row, 

New York, N. Y.; Estate of Geo. L. McCarthy, 

15 Park Row, New York, N. Y.; Paul I. Aldric’ 

407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; Frank N. Davis, 
8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

3. That there are no known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities. 

graphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or ration for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation, has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


PAUL I. ALDRICH, 
Vice-pres. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th day 
of April, 1931. 
NELLIFERN FARMER. 
(My commission expires March 18, 1935.) 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


FANCY MEATS. 
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LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
$ 8.75@10.15 Shop fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. 


LIVE HOGS. GREEN CALFSKINS. 


Hogs, 160-200 lbs . 5-9 91%4-12% 12-14 14-18 18 up 
Hage, 20¢-Ib. averages . 475 Prime No. 1 veals..12 1.75 1.85 2.05 2.90 pS ery 
— 73 ido Iso Lz <0) More, per ton, 16% ‘fat 
Buttermilk No. 2...6 1.15 . d eees 
Branded Groby soe & -10 i 95 Potash. 
Kainit, Mie oul YF “ee 
per 
Balph ae =. basis baie 809 ten 
Creamery, extra (92 score) phat oe 


28 
Creamery, firsts ee oe et 27 Beef. 
Creamery, seconds ( 1) score) 
. Cracklings, 50% w und 
Creamery, lower grades 25 ‘<ieoe , cneand 
EGGS. 


BONES, HOOFS AND HOR 
Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 
per 100 pieces 
Flat shin 


®ELO 
RF 


Extra, firsts, dozen. 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, fancy, ~ express 
Fowls, Leghorn, fancy, via express. . 


DRESSED POULTRY. : — 
Lincoln Farms Prod: 
Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers of 


Bones FAT st 


Manufacturer of Poultry F. 


y 


et 
bishebshs 


eee & 
fe i 
SeEe 


rire 
sssske sssss 

s 
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Office: 407 E. 3ist St. 

NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-01 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, 





28 
24 
21 
32 
28 
26 
22 
17 
14 
12 
11 
16 
13 
a1 
10 
23 
18 
70 
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California, large, per lb 


sags &, |Emil Kohn, In 
RES & Calfskin 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Cnleago, consignment. Reeul ts 


New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week i £ hed. 
yr Ry mation gladly furnished. 


Office and Warehouse 

poe PORK CUTS. 6 ° > — ae 407 East 3ist St., 

Fork tendeelott: freshers’. Crs reas Gar Ne des--aoy em Be Bq Be BOM NGatcaonis e1is-o11e” 
ss ot a3 20% 20% 29% 29% re 


Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at cago: 


28% 29 29% 28 27% 27% 66 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
a Prev. —Since Jan. 1.— 

. 2. week. b 1931. 1930. 


a 
ses) 2 Gees Stag || Importing Co., In 
ouen eee inset lave seeees soeeus 339 Pearl St., N. Y. 
Total 131,083 123,454 134,399 2,176,225 2,106,505 SHEEP 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 
In Out 


te me ee tee | CASING 
Chica, -_ 20,160 108,305 2,202,182 
New York..101,388 53,608 3,513,265 
Bost ° 192 


83,191 '747,841 1,519, 
11,070 1,150,376 1,490,921 é that serve you best 


206,174 7,613,664 10,735,536 - 
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